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General Instructions for Crochet and | stood when it goes from + to the end of the | Having reached the dotted line, crochet accord- | 


Knitting Work. 


WE give patterns herewith of various knitted 
and crocheted Jackets, Capes, ‘lippets, Hoods, 
etc. First cat the pattern of paper or paper 
muslin from the Supplement, join the corre- 
sponding pieces, and try iton. Having fitted it 
accurately to the figure, take the pieces apart, 
so that the work can follow the exact contours ; 
but leave the darts taken up in the fronts. If 
the pieces are begun on the under edge, they 
must be widened to form the darts; but if be- 
gun at the shoulder, they must be narrowed. 

The different crocheted articles given in this 
Number are mostly worked in Tunisian or Af- 
ghan stitch and its varieties. All Tunisian cro- 
chet stitches are worked in pattern rows, each 
of which counts two rounds—one forward round, 
in which the stitches are taken up, and one back- 
ward round, in which they are worked off. In 
every variety of Tunisian stitch, the first pattern 
row must always be worked in common ‘Tunisian 
stitch. 

The widening and narrowing in Tunisian cro- 
chet stitch are done either in the work or on the 
onter edges. If it be desired to widen in the 
work, take the additional stitch in the first round 
of a pattern row out of a horizontal chain stitch 
between two upright veins of stitches; If it be 
desired to narrow in the piece, work two or three 
stitches off together as one stitch in the second 
round of a pattern row, and in the following 
round take only one stitch out of these two or 
three veins. ‘The widening and narrowing on 
the outer edge is done in the same manner, if it 
be only a few stitches; but when a great num- 
ber of ‘stitches must be widened to suit the pat- 
tern, if the widening is on the /eft side of the 
work, make, at the end of the 
foundation for the first pattern 
row, a number of chain stitches, 
the length of which must corre- 
spond to the length of the left 
half of the onter edge, and al- 
ways take out of these stitches 
the number of stitches requisite 
for the widening in the corre- 
sponding pattern rows. The 
chain stitches designed for widen- 
ing remain unnoticed in the first 
pattern row. For widening on 
the right side of the work always 
work the requisite number of 
chain stitches at the end of the 
pattern row, and take stitches 
out of these in the following 
round. The first pattern row, 
which is worked in the added 
chain stitches, is also always 
worked in common Tunisian 
stitch. If a large number of 
stitches are to be narrowed, leave 
them unnoticed on each side of 
the work. 

The widening and narrowing 
in knitting are also done in dif- 
ferent ways. In widening, either 
knit two stitches in one, or cast on 
the requisite number of stitches 
at the end of the rounds. In nar- 
rowing, either knit two or three 
stitches together as one stitch, or 
slip the first of two stitches, knit 
the second, and draw the slip 
stitch over the knitted one. If 
a large number of stitches are 
to be narrowed at the sides of 
the work, cast them off at the be- 
ginning orend of the round. For 
knitting- work which requires 
very long foundations a chain 
stitch foundation may be cro- « 
cheted, in which case it must be 
measured by the contour of the pattern to see 
whether or not it be the right length. ‘The ab- 
breviations used in the descriptions are as fol- 
lows in crochet: pr. (pattern row), st. (stitch), 
sc. (single crochet), sl. (slip stitch), de. (double 
crochet), ch. (chain), p. (picot). In knitting, 
as follows: k. (knit), p. (purl), sl. (slip 1), tt. 
(throw the thread over once), n. (narrow), m. 
(make or widen), cr. (crossed), tto. (thread 
thrown over), t. (together), The repetition from 
* will not be repeated, but considered as under- 


. 





Fig. 2.—Crocuret Hoop ror Giri 
From 2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see ugptoesentt, No. XXVIIL, 
ig. 56. 





round, 

Having: completed the separate pieces of an 
article, stretch them on the corresponding. pat- 
terns and dampen them on the under side, by 
means of which they become smooth, then cro- 
chet, knit, or sew them together according to the 
corresponding figures. 


Girls’ Crochet Hoods. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Hoop For Girt From 8 
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To 10 Years otp. This hood is worked with 
blue zephyr in a kind of ‘Tunisian stitch. ‘The 
trimming consists of a knitted puff and ruffle of 
blue zephyr. For the manner of working the 
crochet stitch, see the illustration, page 748, 
and the appended description. Fig. 57*Supple- 
ment, gives the pattern of the hood. Begin on 
the under edge of the cape with a foundation of 
the requisite length, and work, on this, in the 
designated stitch, as far as the dotted line, 
widening on the outer edge as may be required. 





Fig. 1.—Crocurt Hoop ror Girv 
From 8 To 10 YeaRs OLD. 
For pattern see oe ment, No, XXIX., 
ig. 57. 


ing to the pattern, first on the middle stitches 
of the last pr., and then on the stitches remain- 
ing unnoticed on each side of the cape, as many 
more rounds as may be required, widening and 
narrowing according to the pattern. Next cro- 
chet together the edge stitches of the hood from 
54 on 54 to 55 from the under side with sc. , and 
also join the edge stitches of the hood and col- 
lar in the same manner from 53 to 54. Edge 
the hood with a round of se., and pleat the back, 





Fig. 3.—Kwxitrep anp Crocuet Hoop 
For Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see wee 1 No. XXVIII., 
: g: 56. 


x on @. For the pnff and ruffle on the front | 


edge of the hood make a foundation of 13 st., 
and knit on this in backward and forward rounds 
always alternately: tt, 1, k. 2 t. (in the back- 


ward round: the tto. always serves as 1 st.).. 


This strip must be double the length of the front 
edge of the hood; it is gathered on one side 


about an inch and a quarter from the other side, | 


and sewed to the hood in the manner shown by 
the illustration. Trim the bottom of the cape 
with a ruffle, which is knitted like the puff on 


the front edge, but on a foundation of only 9 st. 
Make a similar foundation for the other puff on 
the hood. Between the collar and head-piece 
of the hood run a blue gros grain ribbon, the 
ends of which serve as strings; and arrange a 
bow of blue ribbon at the back of the neck, 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet Hoop ror Girt From 2 
to 4 Years orp. This hood is crocheted with 
white Shetland wool in ch. scallops, edged with 
dc. scallops, and lined with blue cashmere. Fig. 
56, Supplement, gives the pattern of half the 
hood. Begin on the bottom of the ca 
with a foundation of the requisite length, 
and crochet on this ch. scallops, each of 
which counts 5 ch. In the first round cro- 
chet 1 se. in the third following foundation 
stitch after every 5 ch.; in the remaining 
rounds always crochet the se. in the middle 
stitch of the ch. scallop of the preceding 
round. Lastly, edge the hood with a round 
of ch. scallops, and crochet in each of these 
scallops 6 de., each separated by 1 ch., and 
on the sc, between the scallops always 1 sc. 
Line the completed part as far as the scal- 
lops on the outer edge with cashmere, in 
doing which hold the front edge of the hood 
in a little from the middle to + on each 
side. Gather the back of the cape alo 
the designated line. ‘Trim the hood, an 
tie it in front with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Kyitrep anp Crocuet Hoop 
ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS orp. The 
foundation of this hood is knitted plain with 
white split wool in backward and forward 
rounds. The trimming is formed by two 
strips knitted of white zephyr, one of which 
is sewed on the front of the hood, and the 
other on the bottom of the cape. Begin on 
the under edge, and work from the pattern 
for Fig. 2, which must be en- 
larged as much as may pe re- 
quired ; for each layer of the ma- 
terial work 53 rounds, in which 
widen at the end of the rounds, 
according to the pattern, as far 
as the middle of the hood, after 
which narrow as required. Hav- 
ing conspleted the two layers sew 
them together on the outer edges. 
Gather the front edge from the 
middle to * on each side as much 
as required. Along the straight 
line on the back of the foundation 
run through the double foundation 
two twisted or crocheted cords of 
white wool, the ends of which 
must be run out at the back of 
the neck, and each finished with 
a tassel. For the trimming strip 
on the front edge of the hood cro- 
chet a foundation of the requisite 
length, take the crochet stitches 
on the knitting-needles, and work 
backward and forward six plain 
rounds, then twelve rounds in pat- 
ent as follows: Ist round.—Sl. 
the first stitch, then * tt. 1, sl 
the next stitch as if intending to 
purl, k.1. In the following round 
always k. st. and tto. t., then tt. 
and sl. as before. After the 
twelve rounds in patent, follow 
again six plain rounds, after which 
edge the strips with the crocheted 
round on both sides, crocheting 
in chalk beads, which have pre- 
viously been strung on the thread. 
Without casting off always cro- 
chet two stitches of the last round 
together with 1 sc., after that al- 
ways 5 ch. ; in working the mid- 
die one of thése 5 ch. crochet a 
bead in at the same time. On 
the other side of the strip crochet 
in the foundation stitches always alternately 
1 se., 1 -p. (that is, 3 ch. and 1 sl. in the first 
of these).. Always string on a bead with the 


| middle ch., and pass over one edge stitch with 


a picot. Sew the strips on in such a manner 
that the picots stand out beyond the front edge 
of the hood. Make the trimming for the bot- 
tom ‘of the cape somewhat narrower. Fasten 
the hood with cord and tassels of white wool, 
which are tied under the chin, as shown by the 
illustration. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[November 20, 1869. 





DO YOU BLAME HER?! 
By PHBE CARY. 

Nr’er lover spake in tenderer words, 
While mine were calm, unbroken ; 
Thougii I suffered all the pain I gave 

In the No, so firmly spoken. 


I marvel what he would think of me, 
Who called it a cruel sentence, 

If he knew [ had almost learned to-day 
What it iy to feel repentance. 


For it seems like a strange perversity, 
And blind beyond excusing, 

To lose the thing we could have kept, 
And after, mourn the losing. 


And ‘this, the prize I might have won, 
Was worth a queen's obtaining ; 
And one, if far beyond my reach, 
I had sighed perchance for gaining. 


And, worse than all, the world declares 
That my course is most mistaken ; 

And my righteous recompense will be 
To live and die forsaken! 


And [ know—ah! no one knows so well, 
Though my heart is far from breaking— 

*Twas a loving heart, and an honest hand, 
I might have had for the taking. 


And yet, though never one beside 

Hus place in my thought above him, 
‘I only like him when he is by, 

‘Tis when he is gone [ love him, 


Sadly of absence poets sing, 
And timid lovers fear it; 

But an idol has been worshiped less 
Sometimes when we came too near it. 


And for him my fancy throws to-day 
A thousand graces o’er him; 

For he seems a god when he stands afar, 
And I kneel in my thought before him. 


But if he were here, and knelt to me 
With a lover's fond persistence, 

Would the halo brighten to my eyes 
That crowns him now in the distance? 


Could { change the words I have said, and say— 
Till one of us two shall perish, 

Forsaking others, I take this man 
Alone, to love and to cherish? 


Alas! whatever beside to-day 
I might dream like a fond romancer, 
I know my heart so well that I know 
{ should give him the self-same answer. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satvrpay, NovemBer 26, 1869. 








0a Our next Number will contain numerous 
Toilettes ; Knitted, Crocheted, and Netted Skirts, 
Gloves, Leggings, etc.; with a variely of new 
Stitches ; various Fancy Articles ; and a magni/i- 
cent double-page THANKSGIVING CARTOON, dy 
THOMAS NAST; with other appropriate reading 
Jor this festive season. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF VISITS 
AND CARDS. 


HERE are certain occasions when society 

exacts the payment of tormal visits—as, 
for example, in exchange for a call of court- 
esy, after an invitation to a dinner, ball, or 
other ceremonious entertainment; after wed- 
dings, births, and funerals; on every occur- 
rence deemed woithy of personal congratula- 
tion; on the return of a visiting acquaintance 
to his residence, whether in town or the coun- 
try; and the arrival and stay of a visitor at the 
house of # friend. 

It would seem to be the object of modern 
fashion to interpose as many formalities as pos- 
sible between the members of society, in order 
to prevent intimacy of contact. This, perhaps, 
is a necessary result of the immense expansion 
of the great cities, and consequent widening 
of the social relation. It would be manifestly 
impossible, if every fashionable acquaintance 
became an intimate friend, and thus entitled 
to the freedom of familiarity, to retain any of 
that personal reserve which is essential to self- 
respect. No one, moreover, with even the 
smallest visiting-list, if each person in it had 
the liberty of an intimate, and could present 
himself when, where, and how he pleased, 
would be able to find time for the performance 
of the ordinary duties of daily life. It is well, 
perhaps, therefore, that a bit of card-board, 
with nothing on it but a name, has been gen- 
erally accepted as a symbol of and substitute 
for the formal visit, All society has reason to 
rejoice iv. a device by which the bore has been 
politely but effectually balked of his victims, 
On most ceremonious occasions, therefore, the 
bit of pasteboard is gratefully accepted in lieu 
of a visit. 

There is no fixed regulation in regard to the 
size, form, and character of the card and in- 
scription ; but all extremes and marked pecul- 
iarities, every eccentricity of form and letter, 
should be avoided, It is customary to prefix 
to the name the military or naval indication of 
rauk, the ordinary titles of “ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” and 
** Miss,” and the -—such as “The 
Right Reverend,” “The Reverend,” and “Dr. ;” 





| nized respectability fixes his residence in a 
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| to refuse themselves on New-Year’s Day to all 





| been honored by a visit from a lady will escort 


{ cognizant of the name of the visitor. 











but in this country ‘‘ Hon.” and ‘‘ Excellency,” | 
for which there is no warrant but courtesy, are 
never taken by the unassuming. ‘The address | 
is generally engraved in modest letters in one | 
corner, It is deemed proper for a person to | 
jeave the card himself, or send it by his own | 
servant, but not by the town post or street por- 
ter. When one calls with the view of making 
a personal visit, and is not admitted, he indi- 
cates the fact of its personality by turning down 
a corner or broad edge of the card. This, how- 
ever, may be but a caprice of fashion, destined 
soon to yield to some other of a totally differ- 
ent kind. Even when admitted to a house it 
is right to give the servant a card, by which 
the person visited may be made unmistakably 
If there 
are several persons in the same house entitled 
to calls, a card should be left for each. 

A male visitor ordinarily takes off his great- 
coat before entering the drawing-room, but car- 
ries his hat in his hand. His visit should be 
short, and generally brought to a close when- 
ever another, who is not a common friend of 
himself and the mistress of the honse, arrives. 

In France, whenever a new-comer of recog- 





place, he or she is*expected to make the first 
calls. This, however, is not the rule in En- 
gland and America, where the settled residents 
are expected to pay the initiatory courtesies, 
although, in the large cities, when a family re- 
turns after a considerable absence, it is not un- 
usual to send cards to their friends as an an- 
nouncement of their arrival, and to make known 
their address, 

New-Year’s calls are very much like other 
visits, except that they are made exclusively by 
the male sex ; a wider range of time is allowed 
for them (say from ten o'clock in the morning 
to nine o’clock in the evening), and a greater 
display of toilette on the part of the ladies, who 
receive, is expected. The gentlemen, who alone | 
make calls on the occasion, present themselves 

| 





ordinarily, as on other visits, in the fashionable 
costume of the morning and promenade, and 
not in the dress coat and other parts of the din- 
ner and ball array. The stay is commonly 
very short, and seldom continues after the ar- 
rival of afresh-comer. A great latitude is al- 
lowed to the use of cards, and the introduction 
by a visitor of his friends and acquaintances. 
The refreshments may be more or less abund- 
ant and varied, according to the hospitable dis- 
position and taste of the hostess, With the 
increase of the great cities, and consequent en- 
largement of our social circles, there is a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of fashionable dames 


but relatives and intimates of their families, 

We need not make use of the conventional 
lie, even if justified by the moral philosopher 
Patry, which asserts that we are not, though 
we are, **at home,” when it is convenient, for 
any reason whatsoever, to refuse a visitor. The 
most fastidious sensibility should not be offend- 
ed at the simple and honest word “‘ Engaged,” 
civilly softened by the taet of a judicious serv- 
ant. 

The politest receivers of a visit, if of the fe- | 





| male sex, are not expected to do more than | 


bow the head, say a gracious word or two of 
farewell, and ring the bell for the servant to | 
open the door on the departure of a male guest. 
Women, however, are always treated with a 
more condescending courtesy by the well-bred 
eyen of their own sex, who will arise and ac- 
eempany them at least as far as the drawing- 
room door; while every.gallant man who has 


her to. the last exit from his house, and even to 
the steps of the carriage, if there should be one 
awaiting her. Discreet visitors, always mind- 
fal of the suggestive line, ‘“‘ Welcome the com- 
ing, speed the parting guest,” will linger as lit- 
tle as possible in transitu from door to door. 

It ig generally the custom of those who pro- 
fess to comply with the exactions of fashion to | 
pay, when they are about to leave their res- | 
idences forever or a considerable time, a fare- | 
well visit to their acquaintances, Cards, how- | 
ever, are ordinarily substituted for a personal | 
interview, and upon these are written the letters 
P.P.C. (pour prendre congé), *‘ to take leave,” 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Putting the Best Poot Poremost. 


\ Y DEAR CHLOE,—I heard your mother 
AY say to you the other evening, just as you 
stepped from your carriage and were about to 
enter “the marble halls” of that house in which 
the brilliant party was assembled, ‘*Now, my | 
dear, remember and put your best foot for- 
ward!” It was very good advice, dear Chloe, 
for it is not your fault if we have not all ob- 
served upon proper opportunity—say in the 
whirl of the dance—a foot which, if the glass 
slipper did not fit, the sighing Prince would 
not have sought further. ‘That your mother 
should tell you to put it forward was the sign 
of a natural pride, even if it was advice that 
seemed wholly unnecessary. For how could 
you walk, my dear, unless you put your foot 
forward? And whichever it was, believe an 
old gentleman who does not flatter, it would 


| from the pulpit. 











inevitably be the best foot. 


In the course of the journey on which we are 
fellow-travelers I have often heard the same 
advice given, and I have seen the most inces- 
sant and praiseworthy efforts to obey. But 
the advice, after all, dear Chloe, is not wise 
advice. I have seen the sourest persons in 
private smiling sweetly in public, and those 
whose means were small engaged in expenses 
that were startling. I knew in my youth Ig- 
natius, with whom [ studied and played, and 
whom I afterward met in what are called the 
busy haunts of life. I observed that he was 
always clad in unexceptionable and comely 
black, with a white collar. He was so black 
in his attire that it was impossible not to re- 
mark it curiously, and to see that the white 
collar was as exceptional as the black dress 
was unexceptionable. There were no wrist- 
bands visible—no bosom; and one day, in the 
frankness of sincere friendship, he unbuttoned 
his coat and showed me that there was no 
shirt. It was collar et preterea nihil. When 
I expressed my surprise, Ignatius said two 
things that I remember: *‘ Bachelor, we must 
put the best foot forward; and better a collar 
and no shirt than a collar and soiled linen.”, 
But I said to him, ‘‘ If you have only a collar, 
why pretend to have more?” Ignatius wears his 
coats unbuttoned now; and it sometimes seems 
to me as if there were a peculiarly lavish display 
of wristband, But he often speaks with a laugh 
of what he calls the shirtless age, and insists 
that if he has “ made a good pace” in life, it is 
because he has always put his best foot fore- 
most. Then I am sorry for him if he speaks 
truly, 

I was thinking of Master Ignatius a few Sun- 
day mornings ago when I was sitting in the 
new and splendid church of Saint Rainbow— 
if that is the proper title, of which I am not ex- 
actly sure. It is a very extraordinary temple, 
and perhaps that seems to me to be the name, 
because you would say that the decorative art- 
ists had tried their hands at rainbows and sun- 


| sets and sunrises and antumn forests and prisms 


all over the interior. As the sunlight falls 
through the glass stained in every color and 
touches the devout faces of Mr, Jones and Mrs, 
Brown, and all the other friends who worship 
there, I am reminded of that comfortable 
Scripture that God has made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth, for specimens 
of all seem to be there assembled. The 
blue nations, and the green nations, the yel- 
low, red, and pink nations are sitting all about 
me. But if the atmosphere of the place may 
be supposed—and why should it not ?—to have 
an occult virtue and to reveal hidden secrets, 
lo! my good neighbor Jones, who has always, 
and with apparent sincerity, assured me that al- 
though a Virginian he is not descended, like all 
other Virginians, from Pocahontas, gazing at 
the worthy pastor in the pulpit, with a skin as 
copper-colored as King Powhatan’s! Don't 
tell me it is merely a pecniiar effect of light 
through the rose-window; I am sorry to have 
my faith in human veracity so disturbed. 

I say that looking about this stately and 
splendid temple, in which I must confess that 
there is possibly a little too strong a temptation 
to look about and study the wonderful chro- 


| matic effects and the magnificence of stucco, 


my thoughts fell upon my ancient friend Igna- 
tius and his shirtless collar, I have no excuse 
to offer, my dear Chloe, and [ pray you to be 
warned by my example. My green, blue, and 
yellow neighbors—for the colors embraced not 
only their countenances but their clothes—were 
guilty, I am sure, of no such errant thoughts. 
But mine would revolve upon Ignatius, and 
why? ‘That is the very question I asked my- 
self, and with such pertinacity that I really be- 
gan to feel as if Mephistopheles himself were 
invisibly sitting by me, and in the guise of my 
own thoughts turning my mind from its, proper 
attention to the good words that were dropping 
This conviction, indeed, be- 
came so strong that when [ found myself ask- 
ing, ‘‘ What is the real difference between this 
gorgeous church of Saint Rainbow and Igna- 
tius’s shirt-collar ?” I bounced about as if the 
tempter were actually there, and I involuntarily 


| exclaimed, loud enough to wake up old Mr. 


Darby and Mrs, Joan in the next pew, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan!” 

The truth is, Chloe, as I began presently to 
remember, that during the week I had seen one 
of the chief of the brethren of the society, and 
he had told me of the magnificence of the 
church and of its enormous expense. ‘“‘ Yes,” 
I answered, ‘‘it must be very gratifying to have 
such a gorgeous temple. And how mach bal- 
ance is there in the treasury ?” 

“Balance? bless your soul!” answered the 
chief of the brethren; ‘‘ why, we are in debt 
two hundred thousand dollars! But if the so- 
ciety is to go ahead, it mustn’t do mean and 
stingy things. We all felt it was necessary to 
put the best foot forward, and show those fellows 
at Saint Tittery’s that we were as good as they 
are. Isn’t Saint Rainbow splendid?” Viewed 
coldly, and not by one interested in carrying on 
a vigorous warfare with Saint Tittery’s, it ap- 
peared in this instance that putting the best 
foot forward meant running two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in debt for paint, gilding, stone, 
and stucco, 

Now what would have been putting the worst 


foot forward? Suppose the brethren of Saint 
Rainbow's had built a neat, spacious, handsome 
building—not a gandy stone grotto—in which, 
with plenty of sunshine and fresh air, and with 
graceful and modest forms and hues on every 
side, the good pastor could have preached with- 
out tearing his langs and inducing bronchitis, 
and in which Mr. Jones need not turn copper- 
colored, nor Mr, Darby and Mrs. Joan be tempt- 
ed to go to sleep because they are hidden behind 
a huge column, and can’t hear or see much of 
what goes on; suppose the brethren had built 
such a church and had left fifty thousand dol- 
lars in the treasury, instead of going two hun- 
dred thousand beyond its resources, and had 
this fifty thousand to devote to all kinds of 
generosities and charities—to establishing free 
pews, to help out the salaries and expenses— 
would this have been putting the worst foot for- 
ward ? 

My dear Chloe, as I have already said, you 
have no trouble in the matter. Whichever 
foot you put forward is the best. But who of 
the rest of us can be snre that we know which 
is our best foot? ‘There is your friend Terp- 
sichore Smith. Her whole soul is in the dance. 
She is young, blithe, graceful, lovely, and she 
dances as naturally as water flows. But her 
mother insists that she shall sing. Dancing, 
she says, is frivolous; and so, instead of the 
vision of a pretty girl doing what she can do 
well, we have a wiry voice and an unwilling 
singer. I met Boanerges Horn, the noted ora- 
tor. He showed me a long string of newspa- 
per compliments prepared for service with com- 
mittees and with friendly journals, I had had 
a good deal of respect for Mr. Horn, and I 
looked amazed. He smiled and remarked, 
‘*We must put our best foot forward, Mr. 
Bacheler: if we don’t blow our own trumpets 
nobody else will.” But what is Horn’s best 
foot? I thought it was his simplicity, mod- 
esty, and his real talent. But I am afraid I 
have been mistaken. This proceeding makes 
him a charlatan. It lays him open to unhand- 
some suspicion. It may commend him to the 
foolish, but it alienates the wise from him. 
Horn makes a great mistake. He is putting 
his worst foot forward. 

Besides, any body can put out a highly-ca- 
parisoned foot. I do not wish to shock you, 
Chloe; but the saddest sight I see in our Bab- 
ylon is not the wretched squalor, pitiful as it 
is, that cowers and shudders in darkness and 
the slums. No, it is the girl in rich silks and 
flowers and feathers who passes me with @ 
forced and reckless smile that is heart-break- 
ing. Good Heaven! she is putting her best 
foot foremost. What then? What tragedy, 
and indescribable sorrow and suffering and 
death behind it! To dress a king’s corpse in 
royal robes is not a deception, for every body 
knows he is dead. But to dress hopeless liv- 
ing misery in the girl-garments of innocence 
and happiness, this may be to put the best foot 
forward, but it is like tying a rose upon cor- 
ruption. Do not mistake me, Chloe. Heaven 
forbid that I should even seem to deride or to 
despise those most hapless of our human fam- 
ily! But I learn from them as I pass what 
wretched counsel I should give you, after all, 
and notwithstanding what I said, if I should 
echo your mother, and bid you put your best 
foot forward. 

The Oxford boys ended in the race as they 
began. I fear their brave rivals *‘spurted” at 
the beginning, and so were worsted at the end. 
To “spurt” is to put the best foot forward, and 
to deceive every body who does not remember 
that we advance in the world, not by a fine dis- 
play of highly decorated foot, but by sober, 
steady walking. In Emerson’s familiar little 
poem the road opens before the traveler amply 
and alluringly, but presently dwindles into a 
squirrel track and runs up a tree, That road, 
my dear young friend, puts its best foot fore- 
most. But when a pilot would teach his pupil 
to steer through Hell Gate does he tell him 
how soft and fair are the emerald lawns of As- 
toria on one side, and the green islands upon 
the other, and how prettily the water dimples 
and eddies? Ithink not; for that is Hell Gate 
putting its best foot foremost. But he warns 
him to distrust all that pretty show, and that 
his duty is not to be deceived hy a foot or by 
any other allurement, Did not the loiterer in 
his boat upon the Rhine learn it toolate? The 
sweet singing of the Lore Lei was only the best 
foot put foremost. ‘The foolish, fascinated sail- 
or accepted the foot as the symbol of the whole 
body, and the poor loiterer was dashed against 
the rocks. 

Even if you know what your best foot is, 
Chloe, reserve it. Itis a trump, Why throw 
it away? It is Tokay. But what wise host 
does not keep his best wine for the last ? 

Your well-wisher, 
An Op Bacuetor. 








We would call the special attention of our 
readers to the interesting Paris letter from Ma- 
dame Emme ixe Raymonp, which will be found 
in another part ofthe paper. Madame RaymMonp 
is widely known as the editor of the Mopg Iivs- 
TREE, ph great Fashion Journal of Paris, and is 
an authoritative oracle on the subject of modes. 
We are happy to state that she will henceforth 





be a regular contributor to our columus. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ROUND HATS. 


bday ladies have adopted round hats in- 
stead of bonnets this season, and are wear- 
ing them not alone for semi-dress at church, on 
- the promenade, or when traveling, but at wed- 
ding receptions, the opera, and for ceremonious 
visits when full-dress toilettes are required. La- 
dies more mature, and married ladies, whether 
young or old, have not relinquished the more 
stately -looking bonnets, but they select those 
high round Medicis shapes, and the new Greek 
styles that so nearly resemble hats as to be mis- 
taken for them. 

Beginning with hats, we have a novelty to re- 
cord. The Tyrolean hat,[spoken of last week by 
our Parisian correspondent, has been imported 
by an enterprising dealer, and is becoming as 

lar here as it is abroad. This stylish hat 

is of soft felt with a high crown sloping to a 
int, and sunken in at the tip in graceful, care- 
oS fashion. ‘The curved brim is covered with 
velvet. A band of wide ribbed ribbon or rou- 
leaux of velvet surround the crown. An aigrette 
of pheasant’s or peacock’s feathers is upright at 
the side, a tiny bird is in front, or an ostrich 
plume surmounts the crown. ‘The Tyrolean is 
imported in five colors—dark green, brown, pearl- 
gray, black, and white. When chosen of the 
color of the dress, and worn with ample chate- 
laine braids, it adds a picturesque finish to cos- 
tumes of the dark cloth-like fabrics now in vogue. 
Untrimmed the price is $4 for felt of any of the 
colors mentioned. Imported hats, trimmed in 
Parisian style, cost from $25 to $50. There are 
smaller sizes for misses and for children, both 
boys and girls. Abroad, gentlemen wear the Ty- 
rolean hat without its feathers. It is taller and 
more slender than the Alpine hat of a year ago. 

The tall Fronde hat is especially becoming to 
round full faces. “La Vallitre, with lower crown 
and brim, shading the face in front and turned 
up behind, is the style for those with thinner vis- 
age. Velvet, royale velvet, and plush are the 
materials. Black velvet is the hat for all times 
and places; white or pearl-gray royale for full 
dress. Ostrich plumes held by large jet buckles 
trim black velvét hats; buckles of steel are used 
on gray velvet and plush. Feathers are the 
trimmings of the season, but flowers are by no 
means abandoned. Roses with frosted foliage, 
and especially the salmon-pink tea roses, are 
greatly in favor. 

Ladies who consult economy purchase un- 
trimmed hats, and add the flowers or feathers 
themselves. French felt hats with high crown 
and rolling brim cost from $2 to $3. These re- 
quire facing on the brim of bias velvet or gros 
grain, a folded band around the crown, and os- 
trich tufts held by a steel buckle. The velvet 
must match the felt in color; feathers may be 
in contrast. Glossy beaver or plush hats with 
velvet brims, gray, black, or brown, are $2 50 to 
#3 50. Black velvet hats with ribbon bands, 
and neatly lined, are $4. A long ostrich plume 
curled over the crown and held by a large jet 
buckle in front is the stylish trimming easily 
arranged. Shorter tufts of black and white os- 
trich, or of black and orange, or long clusters 
of cock’s plumes, are dressy on black velvet hats. 
A long scarf veil of black net with Spanish figure 
is added at the back. 

Other ladies, more proficient in millinery, select 
the hat frame and materials, and make the en- 
tire hat. Buckram frames, with or without lace 
brims, cost 25 cents. A popular frame called 
the Leah is in the Fronde style. This is to be 
covered plainly with velvet. A half gipsy La 
Valliére, turned up behind, with or without a lace 
coronet, requires the velvet to be slightly shirred. 
Linen-back velvet is much used for hats; but 
pure silk velvet is far preferable, and not much 
more expensive. Linen-back velvet is $4 a 
yard; silk velvet $5 to $8. Half a yard cut 
bias is the usual quantity for a hat. Royale 
velvet, white or colored, is $6 a yard. Plain 
velvet and a little satin of the same shade are 
mingled with royale. A white royale La Val- 
litre, with blonde lace drooping from the brim, 
an ostrich feather curling forward from the high 
revers behind, and a Provence rose and leaves 
on the left, is a most tasteful evening hat. 
White beaver and white felt hats for children 
and misses are $2 untrimmed. ‘The large buck- 
les of polished jet, so much worn on hats, range 
from $1 50 to $3. Those of cut steel are of 
the same price. Stars and marguerites, of steel 
and jet together, used for ornamenting hats, are 

2 25. Crescent-shaped ornaments are $1. 
Long ostrich feathers cost from $4 to $6. 
Short tufts from $1 50 to $3. A handsome 
cluster of game feathers, long enough to cross 
the crown from front to back, is $3. Smaller 
clusters are $1 50. Last season’s hats can be 
modernized by binding the brim with velvet, and 
placing feather tufts in front to give the appear- 
ance of height. Donna Maria gauze, for scarf 
veils, is a soft silk tissue sold for $l a yard. A 
yard and a half is the usual length. More 
dressy veils of black illusion, with chenille dots, 
are small, covering only the face and sloping up- 
ward at the sides; price $2. 


WINTER BONNETS, 


The novelty at the opening of winter bonnets 
is the classic Greek shape imported from the 
Maison Virot. This is a cross between a bon- 
net and round hat, and is especially becoming 
to youthful faces. A model in black velvet has 
a soft puffed crown held by a band of satin, be- 
low which black lace falls on the forehead. Green 
ostrich tips curl over the crown, and a black 
feather droops low behind. Satin ribbon strings 
pass under the chin, and are tied on the left side. 
Price $50. Another very similar has a large 
Malmaison rose instead of the green feathers. 
A box-pleating of velvet, faced with cerise or 








sky-blue satin, is often placed around this hat to 
enliven it, 

A most tasteful bonnet is a ‘ Nilsson” of 
pearl-gray velvet with a maroon dahlia in front. 
A black lace fall behind and a gray aigrette at 
the side; $45. A Marie Antoinette of black vel- 
vet, in box-pleated puffs, has an orange feather 
disposed with rare grace in front; $55. A re- 
ception bonnet is a Medicis of white royale with 
satin pipings on the fluted revers back and front. 
A blue ostrich plume is laid across the front, and 
loops of thick gros grain ribbon and a rose clus- 
ter are at the side. For light mourning is a 
black faille, in Watteau puffs surmounted by a 
black ostrich feather. Chantilly lace strings. 
For deeper mourning is a diadem bonnet of En- 
glish crape, with folds slightly full erect above 
the face. Bow and loops fall over the chate- 
laine. Folded crape strings are held by a bow 
under the chin. Price $22. 

A lovely little bonnet for a child of six years 
is a miniature Medicis, made of blue velvet with 
revers piped with satin. Gros grain loops are 
clustered over the forehead, an ostrich tuft is on 
the left, and narrow strings are to be tied be- 
hind beneath the frizzed blonde hair. This is 
$25, and is an exact copy of a bonnet sent out 
from Paris for $32. ’ 

Other velvet bonnets are made in dark colors 
to match the costumes with which they are worn, 
and are enlivened by flowers of contrasting hues. 
Egyptian brown velvet is trimmed with maize- 
colored flowers, deep blue with tea roses. A 
Lucifer hat has a cluster of velvet leaves shaded 
to capucine; deep green velvet is brightened by 
crimson roses with autumn foliage. 

The Maria Theresa frame with high diadem, 
the Sylvie with fluted fall over the chatelaine, 
and the Coquette with revers back and front like 
the Medicis, are most often sold to ladies who 
make their own bonnets. From three-eighths to 
half a yard of bias material is required. Many 
loops and streamers at the back are made of gros 
grain ribbon two inches wide, such as is sold for 
seventy-five cents a yard. ‘The same ribbon is 
tied under the chin for strings, or else bias vel- 
vet edged with lace is used, or brides of lace 
droop under the chin, A pretty coronet of flow- 
ers with drooping sprays costs $4. If the flow- 
ers are velvet and satin they are from $5 to $7. 
The lowest priced velvet bonnets made with but 
little lace are $16. 

A new fancy for midwinter bonnets is to trim 
them with chenille fringe, grebe and fur to match 
dress trimmings. ‘ A collar of box-pleated velvet 
edged with fringe, lace, or a band of feathers, 
accompanies such bonnets. ‘These collars are 
deep in front, and tied behind with long looped 
ribbon, and are intended to protect the throat 
exposed by the low dresses now fashionable. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 


The hair-dressers’ latest importations are long 
switches of slightly crimped hair in two massive 
plaits of three strands each, forming the fashion- 
able chatelaine braids. ‘These plaits are attached 
to a comb that is placed far forward on the head, 
and are long enough to extend straight back to 
the nape of the neck. ‘To be stylishly worn this 
coiffure must be narrow, not extending beyond 
the natural width of the head. The braids must 
not taper, but be of the same width their entire 
length, must set closely to the head, and be 
turned under squarely below. The handsom- 
est switches weigh eight ounces, and are a yard 
and a quarter long. When made of hair of this 
length they cost $75; of shorter hair mounted 
on stems to make them the proper length they 
are $50; braided over cushions, $32, if the hair 
is crimped; $25 if straight. Ladies who have 
switches of medium length can have them mount- 
ed on stems in a way that gives the appearance 
of very long hair. A plaited coronet and a pro- 
fusion of short frizzed curls low on the forehead 
are worn in front of the chatelaine. The hair 
is brushed back smoothly from the temples and 
sides of the face. ‘This is the style for the street 
and house, and for all occasions except for full 
dress, when a few flowing curls are mingled with 
the braided tresses, a feather aigrette is placed at 
the side, or a coronet of flowers in front. With 
dressy afternoon toilettes ornamental balls, or 
pear-shaped beads of jet attached to hair-pins, 
are used to hold the chatelaine braid securely. 
Six are in a set. Price $18. Jet coronet 
combs are $12. A tiny bow of bright-colored 
ribbon on the left side of the braids, or a band 
of narrow ribbon around the head, with a bow 
on top and flowing ends behind, are pretty at 
the breakfast-table. 


HEAD-DRESSES. 


The newest head-dresses for evening are short 
coronets for the front of the head, adding no- 
thing to the breadth. ‘Three large carnations, 
with white marabout drops tipped with crystal 
dew, form a coronet to be worn in front of the 
chatelaine coiffure; price $10. Another is droop- 
ing fuschias set in fern leaves; $9. A third, ivy 
leaves bronzed with curling gilt tendrils and long 
sprays falling backward; $20. For a middle- 
aged lady is a diadem of white chrysanthemums, 
with many loops of lavender velvet; $25. A 
white aigrette of ostrich feathers with white 
heron centre is $2 50. 


JET AND GOLD. 

Jet jewelry is greatly in favor again, and mo- 
distes say that dress trimmings of jet are to be 
revived, as nothing else is so appropriate for the 
velvets and cashmeres now worn. A novelty in 
fancy jewelry is jet combined with French gilt. 
A brooch, with ear-rings to match, has a ball of 
jet cut to show many facets swinging in a hoop 
of perforated req gilt. An arabesque gilt orna- 
ment holds the pendant. The set costs $18. 
The favorite of the moment, however, is the Pat- 
ti jets—a necklace pendant, and ear-yings of a 
single jet ball, finely cut and massive-looking, 





yet very light. A pair of balls costs $5 ; attached 
to gold ear-bobs, $6. A single small ball for a 
ribbon necklace is $2. The oblong Maltese 
cross in jet is more worn as a pendant than the 
oval locket; price $3. A jet necklace, a sort 
of collar of large beads graduated, with a pend- 
ant in front, is $25. A single bead of such a 
necklace is $2. Large jet Marguerites with 
clasp-pins attached are sold in pairs to pin the 
Donna Maria veils on the hat and shoulder; $3 
and $4 each. 


FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 


The fancy for feather trimmings on dresses 
and cloaks increases. Suits of black faille are 
trimmed with a two-inch band of cock’s plumes, 
sold at $5 a yard. These are more difficult to 
prepare than the ostrich bands sold in the same 
width for $3, if black; $5, if colored. The os- 
tvich tips are well curled, and are used on velvet 
as a heading for lace, and as the only trimming 
on paletots of velvet beaver. Swan’s - down, 
white marabout, grebe feathers, and peacock’s 
tips trim evening dresses, 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; Mesdames FLammMé; and Ferrero; and 
Messrs. Dantet D. Youmans; JoHNSON, Burns, 
& Co. ; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; Braireau; and 
H. Prncnon. 








PERSONAL. 


Tne late Bishop or Exeter, who died lately 
at the advanced age of 91, was one of the most 
able prelates the Church of England has pro- 
pt He is said to have spent $200,000 upon 
lawsuits arising from his ecclesiastical litiga- 
tions. He wasa precocious being. At the age 
of thirteen he competed successfully for a purse 
at Oxford, and at seventeen he was ordained 
Fellow of Magdalen College. In constant war- 
fare with Lord Grey, with Jerrrey, and the 
Edinburgh Review, and with the whole Liberal 
party, be was all the time in hot water, and a 
true representative of the church militant. As 
an orator he exhibited the versatile qualities 
which make up the ready speaker; and if his lot 
had been cast in the United States, he would 
no doubt have made a crack Senator. He pos- 
sessed the rare talent of writing with the same 
facility as he spoke, and had no peer among the 
polemical casuists of the age. 

—Mrs. Eva Lancaster is honored in Texas 
for three great and gooil things: Ist, she edits 
and publishes the Navascta Ra ; 2d, she runs 
a first-class millinery shop; and, 3d, she playful- 
ly manipulates a cradle containing a fresh in- 
cumbent. 

—Walking down Broadway a few mornings 
since with a venerable and eminent legal gentle- 
man, he remarked, ‘‘Do you know that distin- 
guished person just ahead of us?’ Replying in 
the negative, he said, ‘‘ That is CoaRLes O’Con- 
or. In 1815 O’Conor and myself were members 
of the Franklin Debating Society of this city—a 
powerful body, Sir, where we discussed every 
thing and every body, from the differential cal- 
culus to Julius Cesar. At that time Mr. O’Con- 
or’s father printed the Shamrock, an Irish pa- 
per, and the tender CHARLES was made to dis- 
port himself through the town in the modest 
but useful capacity of carrier.’’ And he has been 
accumulating and carrying brain and reputation 
ever since. 

—PrinceE NaPotzoy, like all the NaPoLzons, 
means not, under any circumstances, to be left 
in pecuniary trouble. He has an estate in Switz- 
erland which pays about $16,000 gold per annum, 
which he says he keeps “in case of accident.”’ 
Notwithstanding the Prince has an income from 
the government of one million francs per annum, 
he is usually in difficulty about money-matters. 
Yet he has four residences, free, furnished, etc., 
carriages, etc., from the Imperial stables, and at- 
tendants that cost him nothing. 

—A daughter of WrL1am Beacn Lawrence, 
of Rhode Island, preferring foreign to republican 
domestic happiness, has recently married, at 
Dresden, a venerable German baron. 

—It is said that Mr. W. B. Astor has privately 
announced his intention of adding to the Astor 
Library another building of the same size as the 
present one. The Library now contains about 
130,000 volumes, and the alcoves are nearly full. 
The proposed addition will, of course, double its 
capacity. Thirty-four years ago, when the As- 
tor House was built, old Mr. Astor was walk- 
ing by it one day, with his son WILLIAM, and ad- 
miring its proportions. The son also admired. 
“Well,” said Mr. A., “‘give me a dollar, and the 
building is yours.” It was yglone. Although 
frequently spoken of jocularly, the transaction 
is true as stated. 

—A notable red man has recently deceased 
among the Rocky Mountains—which one not 
stated. His ngme was ‘“*Srm,’’ and he was the 
large Indian of the Washoes. ‘Srm’’ is obitu- 
arily stated to have been a very good, though a 
very dirty, red man. He possessed a well-bal- 
anced shock of hair, and stomach enough for all 
he could get to eat. His regard for the truth 
was peculiar—he never meddled with it. He 
left no will, and his estate consisted of a pair of 
boots, Thus passeth away another monarch of 
the forest! 

—When Victor Huco finished his great speech 
at Lausanne he was met by an old Frenchman, 
who begged the permission to embrace him. 
“Why should I allow you to do so, Monsieur ?”’ 
asked the exile of Guernsey, rather haughtily. 
** Monsieur Hugo,” replied the old man, ‘I was 
transported to Cayenne, in 1852, for having sold 
a few copies of your‘ ee le Petit.’”” Hugo 
immediately embraced him, and presented him 
with a thousand-franc note. 

—Curious scene that which took place in Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, a few Sundays ago. At 
that time the Rev. OLymp1a Brown, who has 
been pastoress of the Universalist Church in 
Weymouth for nearly six years, preached her 
farewell sermon before a crowded house, pre- 
vious to her departure for Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, where she has been called to settle over a 
church. Rey. Mrs. Pepe A. Hanarorp offered 
prayer, WiLLIAM RaLpo Emerson made some 
remarks, the Hurcurnson family sang, and Miss 
Brown, in behalf of the society, presented Rey, 
O.yMptIa Brown with a purse of $135. 

—That very clever newspaper man, Mr. W. H. 
Hurusvt, of the World, is about to enjoy the 
tallest of editorial clover, having received from 














fétes, and from M. Dp Lzesszeps the very court- 
eous offer of a house and servants at Port Said. 
The opening of the Suez Canal will, therefore, 


be exploited in Mr. H.’s most graphic style ia - 


the World. 

—France has surpassed the Yankee Palace Car 
by a car built expressly for the Empress Evex- 
NIE called the Toilette Car. A few weeks since, 
on her arrival by rail at Lyons, after having pass- 
ed the last station in a plain traveling costume 
of a little black straw hat and wreath of flowers, 
a tight black tunic and dark blue skirt, she ap- 
peared at the gare of Lyons, where the authori- 
ties were waiting to see her, in a magnificent 
court dress of sea-green satin, with a long train 
of the same, fastened on each shoulder with a 
dark red rose; a splendid pearl necklace clasp- 
ed with rubies, and a coiffure of water-lilies and 
ruby studs, to the immense admiration of the 
bourgeois of the place, who felt the compliment 
and acknowledged it accordingly. 

—The London Examiner, in an eloquent trib- 
ute to our late Secretary of War, says: “It is the 
boast of America that these men, sprung from 
the humblest, are recognized daily as peers of 
the highest. No more conspicuous instance of 
the reward which merit and genius can bring 
to their possessors in America has ever been af- 
forded to the world. The merited rewards be- 
stowed on Rawiins while living, the tears shed 
for him when dead, are a tribute to the Ameri- 
ean Secretary of War which European states- 
men may envy, and furnish an example for Eu- 
ropean sovereigns that they may well follow.”’ 
The Hzaminer had not heard, when it published 
the above, how nobly the public spirit of New 
York came out, within a week after the Gener- 
al’s death, and placed his wife and family in pe- 
cuniary independence. The U. 8. is the only 
country that does that sort of thing. Ask Gen- 
eral D. 

—London has a new sensation in the persdn 
of the Rey. Tomas Nose, a youthful Evan- 

elist, who is advertised for a series of services 
just as a showman would announce the arrival 
of a dwarf or giant, thus: “The youthful Evan- 
gelist is 21 years of age, and only one inch taller 
than Tom THums.”’ 

—Chicago boasts several fine private libraries, 
notable among which are those of Jonn B. Rick 
(ex-Mayor of that city, formerly an actor and 
theatrical manager), E. G. Asay, E. B. M‘Cace, 
Henry L. Monroe, and P. H. Smite, Mr. 
Rice’s library contains about 5000 volumes, in- 
cluding a Dibdin, which is pronounced the finest 
in the world, and which cost $1800. Its great 
strength, however, is in “Americana,” in which it 
numbers 2700 volumes, embracing several works 
that are wholly unique, and is one of the choic- 
est and most valuable in the country. The 
only private libraries which excel Mr. Rice’s in 
‘“‘ Americana” are those of J. Carter Brownz, 
of Providence, James Lenox, and 8. L. M. Bar- 
Low, of New York. Forty thousand dollars has 
been refused for Mr. Rice’s collection 

—Father Hyacinrue is here, but what to do 
isa mystery. The poor man can not, of course, 
have any quiet just now in France, and his com- 
ing may be for repose. On the other hand, if 
his object be the sensational, the language in 
which he speaks would be an obstacle to his at- 
tracting very large audiences, while the fresh- 
ness of his renunciation of the Roman Church 
would lead his movements to be carefully scru- 
tinized by Protestants before making him a first- 
class evangelical lion. 

—The widow of the poet Hern, having re- 
cently married a captain of hussars, gives pe- 
culiar interest to this saying of the poet: “1 
am not jealous,”’ said Herne to a friend, “but 
I am afraid of the captains of hussars. I dis 
trust them, for these fellows turn the heads of 
our wives and daughters, How they do it, how 
they succeed in their plans, I do not know, but 
Iam sure that their tremendous mustaches have 
something to do withit. Ah, these mustaches! 
Just see to what perfection they cultivate them!’ 

—Ex-Queen ISABELLA is not especially not- 
able for loveliness of face or form, taking as ac- 
curate the following general sketch by that 
close observer, BROWNE, who pronounces her to 
be “ Dark-eyed, swarthy, corpulent, unwhole- 
some, masculine without strength, and female 
without feminineness. She has a vast fortune, 
and while apoplexy spares and appetite endures, 
ISABELLA Will be content. She drives out, oft- 
en in grand style, and has no suspicion, seem- 
ingly, that she is not a rosy goddess of delight.” 

—Joun G, Saxe thus answered a supplication 
for his autograph : 

“My autograph? ’Tis pleasant to reflect, * 

Although the thought may cost a single sigh, 
That what a banker would with scorn reject 
Should have a value in a scholar’s eye.” 


—It was a cheerful conceit of Mrs. Mercy 
BrYANT, who died in Freedom, Ohic, last month, 
aged 98, that for over fifty years she had kept a 
suit of grave-clothes ready. She had also kepta 
pee of fine cotton stockings which she had knit 

efore her marriage, seventy years ago, for the 
burial. Three children, three grandchildren 
three great-grandchildren, and one niece, 76 
years old, followed her to the grave, and when 
the coffin was lowered her three great-grandchil- 
dren stepped to the grave-side and strewed flow- 
ers on it. 

—If ever there was a man determined to be 
“known by his walk, rather than by his conver- 
sation,’’ it is a party in Crawford County, Penn- 
sylvania, called “Crazy OpELL,” who has for 
twenty years, with necessary intervats for sleep- 
ing and eating, walked, in shine and storm, from 
Meadville to Penn Line, a distance of twenty 
miles, No matter how hard it rains, snows, or 
blows, he continues his incessant tramp, tramp, 
tramp. The old man imagines himselfthe Duxe 
oF WELLINGTON, and is always marching to the 
battle-field of Waterloo. 

—Mrs. PoLLarD, of Logansport, Indiana, has 
set an example to the opulent widows of the 
land, by giving to the Universalist State College, 
in that place, the sum of twenty thousand 4Jol- 
lars. The gentlemen who “ wield the axe and 
draw the saw’’ will immediately bend their phys- 
ical eonegien to the construction of that temple 
of education. 

—Who shall say that women abroad are not 
getting their fair share of literary work? Four 

ondon magazines are now edited by ladies, and 
three or four of the best known writers of mag- 
azine fictions are of the gentler sex. It is stated, 
too, that a man of eminence in the scientific 
world—Sir CoarLes Lrert—and a well-known 
Member of Parliament—Sir Francis GotpsmM1p 
—employ ladies in the capacity of private sec- 


the Viceroy ofEgypt an invitation to all the | retaries. 
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Girl’s Crochet Boa. Barren met 


Fon this boa make a foundation of white ||| 
zephyr as long as the boa is desired. On 
this feundation crochet eighteen rounds |“ 
backward and forward: Ist round.—Al- | 
ways alternately 1 de., 1 ch., passing over 
one stitch. In the following rounds always 
crochet the de, in the ch. of the former 
found. ‘Then crochet on each of the first 
jen rounds a round of chain-stitch scallops 
with blue wool, 1 sc. ix each ch. of the 
round (always close to the dc.), after that 
& ch. Then sew the edge stitches of the 
last round to the foundation stitches, gather 





(\ 
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Section oF Kyirtep Care FoR 
Youno Girt. 


the ends of the boa closely, and sew on two 
tassels of blue wool. A bow of blue ribbon 
finishes the front of the boa. The side on 
which the blue loops were crocheted forms 3 
the outside of the boa. : 
Crochet Under-Skirt for Child 
from 1 to 3 Years old. : 
Tus skirt and waist are crocheted to- 3 
gether in Tunisian stitch with white wool. 
On the onter edge of the skirt and the waist : 
crochet little points with red wool, and work ; 
both in cross stitch with a narrow border 
of red wool. Begin the skirt on the under 
edge with a foundation of 202 st., and work 
32 pr. on the same 
number of stitches. 
In the following 
(33d) pr. begin to 
narrow by working 
the 6th and 7th 
stitches together, 
and repeating the 
narrowing after the 
space of every ten 
stitches. 34th pr.— 
Without narrowing. 
Now repeat the 33d 
and 34th pr. six 
times. Work the 
6th and 7th stitches 
together in the first 
narrowing in each 
pr. ; in the 35th pr. 
repeat the narrow- 
ing after the space 
of every 9 stitches, 
in the 37th pr. after 
every 8, in the 39th 
pr. after every 7, in : 
the 4st pr. after every 6, in the 43d pr. after every 5, and in 
the 45th pr. after every 4 stitches. Work the 47th-57th 
rounds on the same number of 
stitches. On the first 21 st. of 
the last (57th) round crochet 
now 8 pr. for the left back, nar- 
rowing once at the end of every 
forward round in the first three 
of these 8 pr. ; work the remain- 
ing 5 pr. on the same number of 
stitches. In the first 17 upright 
veins of the stitches of the last 
pr. crochet now 17 sc. ; 






Lapy's Knirrep anp CROCHET 
CRAVAT. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XII., Fig. 21. 





Lapy’s Crocuet Cravat. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XIIL., 

Fig. 22. 


of the pr. 
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49 lowing 5 edge stitches, 4 
iy ch., passing over 1 st., 18 
sc. in the following 13 edge 
stitches. Having made 
three button-holes in this 
manner, crochet the re- 
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Fig. 8.—Secrion or Epcine 
For VEIL. 





Fig. 1.—Emproiperep Borpver ror Covers, ETC. 
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HALF-ADJUSTED CASAQUE FOR Girt FROM 4 To 6. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 24-29. - 


Frame oF Pompapour Hat. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. 2. 






on the following (last) 4 
upright veins of the stitches crochet 8 pr., with the 
same number of stitches, for the shoulder. 
the other back in the same manner on the /ast 21 
stitches of the 57th pr., but in this narrow at the 
beginning of the forward round, and_crochet the 
shoulder on the first 4 upright veins of the stitches 
Having completed the shoulder lay the 
working thread on the upper edge of the right 
back, next the shoulder, and work 1 sc. 
in each upright vein of the stitch. 
ing reached the corner of the back edge, 
work further 4 ch., passing over | st., 
5 sc, in the following 5 edge stitches, 4 
ch., passing over 1 st., 5 sc. in the fol- 
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For pattern and 
No. 


description 
XVL., Fi s 
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No. XXIIL, Figs. 47 and 4s. 


Fig. 1.—Nerrep Sprit Woot Veit. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVL., Fig. 53. 
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: a iss Sa SSS 
Crocuet Ficnu Jacket ror Girt From 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 14 and 15. 
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HAu¥-ADJustep CasaQue For Giri FROM 5 To 7. 
see Supplement, 
80-85. 


Frame or Grsera Har. 


attern see Su 
¥xtv., Figs. 





man and woman that woman has no First 
The long alphabet of 
her affections is without any 


mounts by insensible gradations 
from dolls and kittens and pet 


sion, to descend by the same 
insensible gradations from the 
zenith of passion through pet 
brothers to tabby cats. 


forms in a boy’s life to mark for 
woman the transition from girl- 


passion; she has been kissing 
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maining stitches of the back edge to the 
corresponding stitches of the other back 
edge, from the under side, by means of 
sl., which joins the work in the round. 
Sew three large pearl buttons on the back 
edge of the left back. Of the still free 
stitches in the middle of the 57th pr. leave 
the iirst three and last three upright veins 
of the stitches unnoticed (for the under 
part of the arm-hole), and crochet & pr. 
for the front on the remaining stitches ; 
in the first 3 pr., however, always work 
together the first two and last two upright 
veins of the stitches, which narrows a 
stitch. Having completed the eighth pr., 











Fig. 2.—Secrion or FounpaTIon 
or VEIL. 


crochet 8 pr. on the first four upright 
veins of the stitches for the shoulder. 
Then lay the working thread again on the 
upper edge of the front next the finished 
shoulder, and crochet on the st. of the 
last pr. (except the last 4 st.) one round 
sc., and on the last 4 st. 8 pr. for the sec- 
ond shoulder. Then crochet the shoul- 
der straps together on the ends with sc. 
from the under side. Lastly, finish the 
neck, arm-holes, and bottom with scallops 
of red wool; work the scallops on the 
bottom as follows: 1 sc. in every third 
following edge stitch, after every se. 1 p. 
composed of 3 ch. and F sc. in,the first 
of these. On the 
neck and arm-holes 
crochet the se. in 
every second follow- 
ing edge stitch ; the 
p- after every sc. 
counts 2 ch. and 1 







sc. in the first of 
these. Work the 
yy border from the il- 


lustration, or from 
any narrow design ; 
each cross stitch em- 
braces one crochet 
stitch. 


—— s , Embroidered 
Frame or Ducnesse Borner. Frame or Stu\nr Frame or Fantasxa Hat. Borders, Figs. 1 
For pattern see Supplement, Bonnet. For Rettern a Su om. and 2. 
= apts For pattern see Supplement, et care citeyseee Grrt's Crocuet Boa. Tuxse borders 


serve for trimming 
jackets, talmas, capes, etc., and also for edging cushions, 
covers, etc. Work the design with fine silk cord, sou- 
tache, gold cord, and silk twist; the cord is sewed down 
with cross stitches of silk in corresponding or contrasting 
colors; the embroidery is worked partly in satin stitch, 
and partly in point Russe. For the light medallions of 
the border, Fig. 1, use silk of contrasting color in appli- 
cation. 





FIRST LOVE. 


T is one of the 
oddest points of 
difference between 


or beginning; she 


the zenith of pas- 


i There 
vent as a first kiss 


sudden maturity of 


Crocurt Unper-Sxirt ror CHILD FROM 
1 tro 3 Years OLD. 


and fondling and 


will pet and fondle and pur and kiss to her grave. Love, in the 
technical sense of the word, is ‘with her little more than an in- 
tensifying of her ordinary life. There is no new picture, but the 





Fig. 2.—EmprowrrREep Borper ror Covers, ETC. 
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colors are for the while a little heightened and the tone raised. Presently 
the vividness of color will fade again, and the cool grays lower the tone, 
and che passion of lite will have died away. But there will be no definite 
moment at which one could fairly say that love came or went, A girl who 
is not whispecing in a lover's ear will always say frankly enough that she 
never knew what it was not to be in love. ‘There is one obvious deduction 
which she forgets to draw, that there never can be a time when she can 
know what it is to be in love. Here and there, of course, a woman may 
be colder, or later in development, or more self-conscious, and may divide 
by more rigidly marked lines the phases of her life. But even then, if she 
be a woman at all, she can have no first love. Feeling, with woman, has 
no past, as it has no future. Every phase of her life begins with an act of 
oblivion. Every love is a first love. ‘‘I never loved any one beforé,” is 
said, and said truly, to a dozen loving ears in succession. ‘*'The first thing 
1 should like to meet with in Paradise,” said Lady Wortley Montagu, 
‘* would be the river Lethe, the stream of Forgetfulness.” But woman finds 





Knittep AnD Crocnet Fancnon Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 6. 


a little rivulet of Lethe at every stage of her heart’s career. If she 
remembers the past at all, it is to offer it up as a burned sacrifice to 
the deity of the present. When Cleopatra talked about Cesar to 
Mark Antony; she passed, no donbt, her fingers through her lover’s 
hair, and wondered how she could ever have doted on such a bald- 
pated fellow as the Dictator. Had she succeeded in charming Oc- 
tavius, she would have wondered equally at her infatuation for such 
a ne’er-dlo-well as Antony. And so it is no wonder that a woman’s 
first love, evenif she 
realizes it at all, 
goes down in this 
general wreck of the 
past. But in man’s 
life it is a revolu- 
tion. It is in fact 
the one thing that 
makes him man. 
The world of boy- 
hood is strictly a 
world of boys. Sis- 
ters, cousins, aunts, 
mothers, are mixed 
up in the general 
crowd of barbarians 
that stand without 
the play-ground, 
There are few 
warmer or more po- 
etic affections than 
is the chivalrous 
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Crocuet anD Netrep Care ror Extperty Lapy.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Fig. 1. 
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Knitrep Hoop witH Fiannet Livina. 


Knittep Hoop. 
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For pattern and description see Suppplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 36 and 37. 





For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXV., Figs. 51 and 52. 
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friendship of school-fellows ; there is no truer or more genuine worship than 
a boy’s worship of the hero of the scrimmage or the cricket-field. It is a 
fine world in itself, but it is a wonderfully narrow and restricted world. Not 
a girl may peep over the paling. Girls can’t jump, or swarm up a tree;" 
they have nothing to talk about as boys talk; they are awful milksops; 
they cry and ‘‘ tell mamma;” they are afraid of a governess, and of a cow. 
It is impossible to conceive a creature more utterly contemptible in a boy's 
eyes than a girl of his own age usually is. ‘Then in some fatal moment cumes 
the revolution. The barrier of contempt goes down with a crash. The boy- 
world disappears. Brown, that god of the play-ground, is cast to the owls 
and to the bats. ‘There is a sudden coolness in the friendship that was to 
last from school to the grave. The boy’s life has become muddled and con- 
fused. The old existence is sheering off, and the new comes shyly, fitfully. 
It is only by a sort of compulsion that he will own that he is making all 
this “‘fuss” about a girl. For the moment he rebels against the spell of that 
one little face, the witchery of that one little hand. He lingers on the bor- 
der of this new country from whence there is no return to the old playing- 
fields. He is «hy, strange to this world of woman, and woman’s talk, and 


Kyitrep, Crocnet, anp Netrep Hoop witn D1apem. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 5. 


woman’s ways. The surest, steadiest foot on the cricket-ground tum- 
bles over foot-stools, and tangles itself in colored wools. ‘The sturdiest 
arm that ever wielded bat qrembles at the touch of a tiny finger. The 
voice that rang out like a trumpet among the tumult of foot-ball hushes 
and trembles and falters‘in saying half a dozen commonplace words. 
The old sense of mastery is gone. He knows that every chit in the 
nursery has found out his secret, and is laughing over it. He blushes 
—and a boy’s blush is a hot, painful thing—when the sisterly heads 
bend together and he hears them whispering what a fool he is. Yes, 
he is a fool—that is one thing which he feels quite certain about. 
There is only one other thing he feels even more certain about—that 
he is in love, and that love has made him a man. 

Weare not, of course, going to trench on the field of poets and moral 
preachers, or to expound 
the philosophy of the af- 
fections, or to demon- 
strate the great office 
which first love fulfills 
in the economy of man. 
The only remark we have 
to make is the very ob- 
vious one, which moral 
preachers may be par- 
doned for forgetting, that 
it is on the whole a won- 
derfully pleasant thing. 
If one enters it through 
Purgatory, it 1s none the 
less a Paradise at which 
one arrives, an Eden with 
its tree of knowledge and 
its tree of life. There is 
none of the disgust, the 
irony, the low-pitched ex- 
pectations of after-affec- 

























CrocHEeT anv Netrep Cape ror Exrperty Lapy.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Fig. 1. 
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_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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tion; no practical second thoughts; no calcula- 
tions about wedding-rings and marriage settle- 
‘ments. In its beginning love still hovers in a sort 
of debatable land between the real and the unreal, 
with a deal of the fun and make-believe of 
boyhood and girlhood about it yet. ‘There is the 
old school-trick of ‘secrets,’ of ‘ mystery,” 
whisperings in corners, stolen glances, dropped 
gloves, little letters deposited in crafty hiding- 
places. ‘There is the carrying out of the new 
ritual of love as love-novels give it to us, the 
stealing photographs and the kissing locks of 
hair, and the writing love-poems with a certain 
weakness in their rhyme, and the watching the 
light in our mistress’s window. It is wonderful 
with what a rigorous exactitude, with what a 
grave seriousness, we carry out our part in the 
pleasant little comedy. But it is no comedy to 
us while we figure in it. It is the revelation of 
a new world, a world of light and joy, a world, 
too, of wonder and enchantment and mystery. 
“Tout est mystére dans l'amour,” we sing with 
old Fontaine, ‘‘ses fléches, son carquois, son 
flambeau, son enfance,” and of these mysteries 
we are admitted as worshipers. 

It is hard not to feel a little flutter of pride at 
being not quite what other people are, not quite 
what we ourselves were a month ago. What 
would others understand of this new love-lan- 
guage that we talk? What of our spasmodic 
little chatter, broken with passionate ejaculations 
that have no relation to any subject that could be 
discussed in earth or heaven, interrupted by si- 
lences more eloquent than words? What of 
those delicious caprices that follow on the sense 
o* power, those bright little quarrels that only 
exist in the faith that severance is impossible ? 
What of this new love of letter-writing in fingers 
that once hateda pen? Weexult in the thought 
that St. Valentine's Day taxes the energies of the 
post-office more than any other day in the year. 
We laugh te think of a great Government de- 
partment in a flutter because Love says ‘‘ Write,” 
and we have written. What of this new delight 
in solitude, in ** mooning about,” as we used to 
call it in our unregenerate days? Surely it is 
something that love conquers boredom, that one 
is never alone when one can peep at a locket, 
or spell over again those sweetest and most 
crossed of letters, or debate whether the object 
of one’s ion looked best in a blue dress or a 
brown. But all these are the mere outer acci- 
dents of life, and it is life itself that is so changed. 
What a fresh boisterous breeze of life and li 
comes sweeping down on the tranquil little soul 
whose di joys and sorrows have been over 
her lessons and her doll! All the youth in her 
veins quickens at the touch. She is a hoiden, 
a scape-grace in a moment; the governess shrugs 
her shoulders; mamma begins to think of her 
**coming out.” Then there is the sudden re- 
vulsion, the delicious inequalities and inconsist- 
encies of a period of transition, the shyness and 
stiffness, the silence, the reverie. Then at a 
bound there is the return on pure girlhood, the 
defiant revolt, the rebellion against this absorp- 
tion in another. Odi et amo, it is the close 
neighborhood of the two that gives each its 
charm. She is a flirt, a coquette; for what is 
coquetry but the half-incredulity of a girl unable 
to believe in her own happiness, eager to con- 
vinee herself by any experience of the new 
strength and attraction that she has gained ? 

After-life brings deeper, intenser passion, but 
never sensation so vivid, so rapid, so exquisitely 
contrasted, never so involuntary. A girl lies 


passive in the very dreaminess of joy as emotion® 


after emotion sweeps over her—faith and jealousy 
and bitterness and delight—like the wind sweep- 
ing over Zolian chords and wakening music as 
wild and wayward as the music in her heart. 
Men spend a great deal too much time, says 
a great philosopher, over love. We share Mr. 
Mill’s opinion, though probably Mr. Mill would 
hardly share our grounds for‘it. We don’t 
grudge a moment given to a man’s first love, 
because a man believes in it. ‘‘ Credo quia im- 
possibile”—‘“‘ I believe just because it is impossi- 
ble”—replied Tertullian to the objector to his 
faith; and it is a gain to humanity that at the 
very outset of life one should meet and believe 
in a thing so impossible as first love. We are 


at any rate saves us out of thoughts 
by quickening in us pulses of pain and 
ill beat on, drive the winds as 
they How much, too, of the reverence, the 

» the grace and refinement of character, 






of its own to the temper 
pony to the face of a tion 
noted the strange, sweet change 
¢ abrupt gesture, and gives music 
: speech, in the hoiden when love’s 
fir , ? Pate oy one 
b quickened into human li must 





into the world, quite as well to preserve a little 
poetry in man, and while first love does this we 
don’t mean to surrender it to Mr. Mill. But we 
freely give up to him its successors. The mere 
conventional repetition of the real thing, when 
its first fervor of faith has fled, the repetition of 
the old love-litanies by lips that have learned the 
irony of them, the mechanical performance of 
the ritual that has become a sham, this is—we 
agree with Mr. Mill—a sheer waste of human 
time. When a man has got safely over thirty, 
and looks back on the number of these perform- 
ances, their extreme dreariness, aud the time 
they have cost him, he ieels a twinge of com- 
punction, and a certain pleasure in the con- 
sciousness that he is now at any rate secure till 
forty. Ag for women, till they are quickened by 
the apostleship of the champions of their ‘‘rights,” 
they will probably go on thinking these little farees 
the pleasantest things in life. After ali, they are 
not more ridiculous than the geneial tenor of 
their existence, and woman has at any rate more 
time to waste than man. 





LINES. 


Urow a day, no matter, here or there, 
Sweet Philomel was singing, and the air 
Was heavy with the breath of roses every where. 


i sat and sang, as bees will ham in June 

For humming’s sake—vague preludes to no tune, 

Songs without words, that yet come to an end too 
soon, 


Unknowing care or joy, or love or pain— 
Pain that is blessing, or love that is vain; 
And asking but to rest, and hear the bird again. 


Behind the copse the sun bad died in fire, 
When the last wail came—faint, but swelling higher— 
As of a soul o’ercome with passionate desire. 


So listening, aloud, all heedlessly, 
I said, “O bird, teach half thy pain to me: 
Thou shouldst not bear alone so great a misery.” 


And when I turned, my prelude had an air, 
My song found words, my careless heart found care ; 
And, ah! it was too late to pray another prayer. 








PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CorresPonDenT. } 
E is repeated every year that luxury is decreas- 
ing; it would be more correct to say that it 
strikes people less forcibly from its constantly be- 
coming more general. 

The adoption of costumes that call to mind the 
closing years of the reign of Louis XV. has per- 
mitted the introduction into general use of a va- 
riety such as fashion had never known. For 
costumes are henceforth the order of the day— 
water-proof and cloth costumes for morning 
dresses ; of cashmere and silk, velvet and satin, 
or all velvet, for visiting dresses; and of still oth- 
er and more varied costumes for dinners, recep- 
tions, balls, and routs. - 

All costumes to be worn during the day, what- 
ever may be their elegance or the richness of 
their materials, are quite short; that is, the un- 
der-skirt, whatever it may be, reaches just to the 
ankle, while the second shorter skirt is draped 
either with passementerie agrafes, cords and tas- 
sels, or ribbon and velvet bows. If the costume 
is of cashmere, it is worn over a silk under-skirt ; 
if the costume is of satin, this under-skirt is made 
of velvet of the same tint. And, lastly, moiré 
antique, which seemed to have vanished, has be- 
come the rage, and is worn in costumes, draped 
over velvet under-skirts. 

The under-skirts, or rather under dresses, are 
trimmed in various ways, often with several 
flounces; when they are made of velvet they 
have seven or eight rouleaux of satin of the same 
color as the velvet, arranged like the hoops of a 
cask ; above the upper and under the lower rou- 
leau is set a pliss¢é ruche, made of the same satin 
taken double. 

There is no exception to this rule. Trained 
dresses, looped up by a more or less ingenious 
system, are no longer worn at all in the day- 
time; while in the evening, on the contrary, 
long dresses alone are worn, arranged as cos- 
tumes, a few of which I shall describe : 

Dress of Tyrian green faille—that is, a green 
shading a little on the blue and a little on the 
white—is a most beautiful evening tint. The 
front of the dress is trimmed en tablier with nar- 
tow flounces, each two and a half inches wide, 
which cover the dress almost to the waist. Each 
silk flounce is half covered with another of mus- 
lin edged with very narrow Valenciennes. These 
flounces are bordered on each side with a double 
flounce of faille, in the centre of which is set a 
double muslin flounce edged with lace. (The 
double flounce begins at the waist, widens as it 
descends, and encircles the train. The second 
skirt, or rather tunic, for it does not cover the 
tablier, is made of plain white muslin, with Va- 
lenciennes insertion arranged thereon in perpen- 
dicular stripes. This tunic is edged with Valen- 
ciennes five or six inches wide. The tunic is 
slightly pleated on each side under large bows of 
green faille edged with white lace. Corsage with 
point in front (these corsages are about to return), 
with a plastron like the tablier; on the shoulders 
are large bows, similar to those of the tunic. 
‘The corsage is cut square in front and trimmed 
with a gorgerette of wide and narrow lace. ‘The 
sleeves only reach to the elbow, with several row: 
of broad lace underneath. Hair very high, with 
a full-blown rose and a large peacock feather set 
upright on the side. ‘This toilette is for dinners 
and concerts. 

A simple evening toilette has a pékin under- 
skirt with broad black, mate, and even gold sat- 
in stripes. ‘The trimming is composed of a very 
wide plissé flounce. ‘Trained over dress of black 
velvet, open over the preceding; the sides of+ 
this dress are turned back from the waist to the 
bottom and faced with gold-colored satin. Black 
velvet corsage, open shawl fashion, with point 





d’Alengon gorgerette ; sleeves of black velvet like 
the corsage, very full and slightly pointed in the 
middle, with several rows of point d’Alengon in- 
side. ‘Topaz necklace, with large topaz cross. 
Large brooch and ear-rings to match the neck- 
lace. Diadem of topazes, with a bright red rose 
on the left side. 

Tunics of white China crape, tricamed with 
long white silk fringe, are much worn for even- 
ing toilettes over skirts of pink, blue, cherry, 
light green, golden-button, and maize satin: these 
dresses are all trimmed with a broad plissé fl vuace. 
In the same-manner, plain black or white silk 
gauzes, trimmed with crimped fringe like the 
tunics, are worn over bright-colored skirts. For 
the same kind of costume—that is, with a trained 
under-skirt—black crape is much used over black 
satin, trimmed with very narrow gold galloon 
and light fringe made of black silk interspersed 
with threads of gold. All the corsages of even- 
ing dresses are square or shawl-shaped in front, 
om where ball dresses are in question, in 
which case they are always décolletés ; in a word, 
high corsages are no longer worn in the evening ; 
at quiet family gatherings they are indeed admis- 
sible, when they are worn with large lace collars 
which almost resemble little capes. 

Mantles lined throughout with fur are much 
in vogue; they ar. large and long, and loose as 
a matter of course, and are edged with a band of 
fur, which is wide or narrow, according to taste. 
The cuffs should match this band instead of the 
lining. The fur collar is either extremely small 
and pointed behind, or very large and square be- 
hind. Loose paletots with revers like gentle- 
men’s over-coats are much worn; these are al- 
ways made of colored cloth, usually brown, and 
are trimmed with fur of the same color. All the 
wrappings are either of cloth or velvet. 

The fashionable daylight co’u:s are Paris brulé, 
olive, amethyst-violet, and light brown or Turk- 
ish tobacco. The evening cclors are light, deep 
pink and red coral, and Nile green, an irides- 
cent mixture of green, gray, and white, which 
was the color of the Empress’s dress for the in- 
auguration of the Suez Canal. 

Gold is much worn, even by day, but only 


| on black cashmere, cloth, or velvet; these are 


trimmed with narrow galloon, set on in several 
rows, each of which is barred with black silk 
points; black silk fringes interspersed with a 
thread of gold to every six threads of silk; 
and black silk cords and tassels, mixed with 
gold, which serve to drape the dresses. Capes 
made entirely of swan’s-down are seen for opera 
and ball wrappings. 

The hair 1s worn lower on the neck while re- 
maining as high as ever; that is, it is lengthened 
behind so as to fall on the nape of the neck. - At 
the top is often placed a bijouterie diadem, a shell 
comb, oi a half-crown composed of small curls, 
The chignon proper, which extends from the 
crown of the head to the neck, is formed either 
of a single immense braid, two thick plaits, or 
two enormous rolls with a large braid or a bunch 
of long curls along the middle. ‘The front hair 
is generally rolled back and puffed over volumin- 
ous crépes, precisely as in the days of Marie An- 
toinette. For the daytime, however, the hair is 
not worn so high or so full; the chignon remains 
the same, but the bandeaux are lower and less 
voluminous. 

The bonnets resemble head-dresses more and 
more, for they can scarcely find a resting-place 
on all this mass of puffs, braids, and curls; they 
are generally composed of a high diadem made 
with a velvet ruche, and fastened under the chi- 
gnon by the aid of small strings. On the side of 
the diadem is placed either an Hungarian (upright) 
aigrette, a large flower, or a bright-colored trop- 
ical bud. In the guise of strings is a velvet col- 
lar, or else two square, short, velvet ends. Rus- 
sian green felt sound hats are very much worn; 
the Tyrolean hat is in vogue, but it seems des- 
tined to make way for the high-crowned, narrow- 
brimmed hat, edged with bias folds of velvet and 
satin. This hat is generally of dark green felt, 
aml is trimmed either with cock’s or peacock’s 
plumes; when the round hat is made of velvet 
or brown felt, it is trimmed with pheasant’s 
plumes. 

For day wear the Camille glove is much in 
vogue; the thumb has nc seam; the seam of 
the little finger is also suppressed, and the 
hand is moulded in the glove, which is a per- 
fect fit. The gloves for evening are very long, 
with three or four buttons. Bracelets are worn 
over these gloves; and necklaces, bearing large 
crosses, medallions, or plagues Normandes, copied 
in precious stones of all kinds, even diamonds, 
are a favorite adjunct of the toilette this season. 

EmMMELINE Raymon. 





SCHILLER’S NOSE. 


Goats slipped just as Jenny Waters was 
reaching up tc: set him on the m i 
and though she caught him as he fell she could 
not help his hitting against the marble, and off 
went a@ piece of his nose! 

**Goodness!” exclaimed her mistress, run- 
ning up in a flutter. ‘*‘ What have you done, 
child? My beautiful new statuette! Itis ruined 
forever; and I only bought it this morning!” 

‘‘The baby pulled my dress, ma’am,” said 
poor little Jenny, confused and blushing, ‘‘ and 
then my hand slipped. Lamvery sorry. Could 
I get you another ?” 

‘*Oh no! nonsense,” said young Mrs, Roberts, 
recovering her good-nature. ‘‘Of course you 
couldn’t help it, but I am dreadfully sorry. How 
it looks! A Schiller without a nose! Well, at 
all events I am glad the Goethe was not broken, 
too. But where did the nose go to? Look for 
it, Jenny.” 

The baby, a big baby ot two years, was hold- 
ing something tight in his hand, considering 
whether it might be- candy. Jenny made a brisk 
descent on him, 





‘* Here it is, ma’am!” she exclaimed, hopeful- 
ly. ** Here’s the nose!” 

Mrs. Roberts held it up to Schiller’s face. It 
fitted perfectly; it was the only piece; not an 
atom was lost. 

‘* Perhaps we can mend it,” she said, ‘and 
then it will never show. If I only had some ce~ 
ment! Jenny, you must go out and get me 
some; and the best place to go will be the ve 
shop where I bought the statuettes. They wi 
naturally “a | it for sale.” 

So Jenny hurried to put on her shawl and 
hat, while Mrs. Roberts stood by giving her mi- 
nute directions how to find the place, and then 
out she started. ° 

She had been minding the baby and sewing 
all the morning, and it was good to get out in 
the fresh air that made her cheeks rosy again, 
and her eyes bright, just as the air used to up in 
her own country home that she had left. But 
she was a fai little maid, and did not delay. 

**Province Court! What a funny-looking 
place!” she said to herself, as she entered Prov- 
ince Street and picked her way along its narrow 
pavement, only wide enough for one. The Court 
lay but a few steps ahead, and that looked more 
open and pleasant. Jenny knew she had come 
to the right place, for there was a sign above and 
below in great letters, ‘‘ Paun Cary, Statuary.” 

“*Oh, I do hope I can get the cement,” she 
thought, as she ran promptly up the steps and 
opened the door into the shop. The sharp clang 
of a brass bell over her head startled her as the 
door shut, and she looked around half frightened. 

What sort of a place had she come to? There 
was not another son! in the room, but it was 
crowded with white silent figures, standing close, 
in rows and groups, on dusty benches. Dianas, 
with quivers and fleet stags; Jupiters, with gi- 
gantic heads and massy locks; Apollos, that 
Jenny modestly looked away from; and Mer- 
curys, poised each on one light toe; shepherds 
and shepherdesses, nymphs and gladiators, poets 
and warriors, in full lengths and busts—a — 
rogeneous throng, all standing in mute equality 
on the bare wood benches. So white, so silent, 
so cold! Jenny’s eyes grew very big and black 
in her wonder and half-dismay, and a little shiv- 
er came over her to find herself in such strange 
company. 

**T never saw any thing like it, never!” she 
said to herself; ‘* but I know this is the right 
place, for there is a little statue just like the one 
I broke. I wonder why somebody don’t come!” 

‘*Ts it something I will do for you?” asked a 
mellow voice, in hesitating English, almost at 
her side.. There stood « workman who had ap- 
proached her in noiseless felt slippers, a broad- 
shouldered young German, with wavy yellow 
hair and kindly blue eyes. Jenny felt as if she 
were in a foreign land. 

‘*T want some cement,” she said, shyly. ‘‘ A 
lady bought a statue like that one here this morn- 
ing, and I broke off the nose; and if you will let 
me have some cement we can mend it.” 

** The nose of a Schiller broken!” he exclaim- 
ed, with an amused smile. ‘‘It goes hard with 
a poet. But here is: cement I will give you, 
though I can not for it answer. It may for a 
time stick.” 

And-he put a little of it into a bottle for her, 
explaining how it should be warmed and used. 
Jenny looked at him with bright, eager eyes, 
trying to comprehend him perfectly, and think- 
ing how pleasant his voice sounded. 

** You understand me not,” he said, seeing her 
perplexed by some of his phrases; and then he 
added, a little sadly, ‘‘ It is not mine own speech, 
and it is not mine own land.” 

Jenny's heart was touched in an instant. 

** Are you away from your own home? I am 
so sorry for you. I am away from my home 
too,” she said, wistfully, ‘‘ and I miss it so much 
sometimes.” And then she blushed to think 
she -had said any thing about it to a stranger. 

‘* Ach, the poor little midchen!” he replied, 
with a sunny smile. ‘‘ But we must not low- 
hearted be. ‘Tell me, is the home so far away?” 

Poor little Jenny Waters! it was the first time 
any body had ever asked her about her home 
since she left it, and the foreign voice sounded 
so kind. Besides, the surroundings were so 
strange; the little shop with its dusty benches, 
and the crowds of graceful figures in ‘plaster, 
white and silent, that perhaps so strange a thing 
as giving her confidence to this blue-eyed Ger- 
man seemed, after all, in order, and just what 
was appropriate. So with ready frankness she 
told him all about the little old farm-house up 
among the hills, and the needy parents, and how 
she had come to the city to sew for Mrs. Rob- 
erts and mind the baby; and oh! how big and 
crowded the city was, and she knew nobody in 
it, and Mrs. Ro was Very good-natured, but 
of course she couldn’t be expected to think any 
thing about her. 

The young German helped her through the 
story with pi culations, and when she had 
done he about his own home in “ Vater- 
land,” and his mother, and little blue-eyed sis- 
ter Gretchen. Jenny began to feel as if they 
hae Som See oe foe eee ee ne io f 
faced workman in his broad white apron. 

‘* Hans! Hans!” called a gréat bass voice from 
down stairs, “‘are you busy ?” 

**Oh, I forgot the cement! I must hurry 
right back!” exclaimed Jenny, returning with a 
shock to real life. 

“‘ Lebewohl, then!” said the workman. ‘‘ But 
you must braver be, and strong in the heart.” 
And his blue eyes beamed on her till she turned 
out of the court. This was Jenny’s first adven- 
ture, and it seemed as if it been a dreim 
when she got home and had to begin at once tu 
play horse with the baby. 

Mrs. Roberts warmed the cement in hot water, 
and put it on the tiny bit of plaster that was 
Schiller’s nose, and then held it firmly on his 

face, and when it cooled there it staid.. You 
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would not have known that the nose had been 


broken. 

So the days went by, and Jenny sewed at the 
window and took care of the baby, while Mrs. 
Roberts went up and down over the house like a 
busy bee, keeping every thing nice, and herself 
as and fresh as the morning. 

One day she went out shopping, and took Jen- 
ny and the baby with her. But the baby was 
restless in the store, so she told Jenny she might 
walk up and down the street with him for ten 
minutes. Jenny walked dreamily along with 
the child holding her finger tight, when at the 
next corner she saw the sign, Province Street. 
She had not known where she was before, and 
involuntarily she turned in upon the narrow pave- 
ment. 

‘+ Of course he forgot about me long ago,” she 
said to herself, thinking of the pleasant-voiced 
foreigner in his workman’s apron ;_ but neverthe- 
less she walked down by the little shop again, 
and pointed out the pretty figures in the window 
to the baby. 

*‘ Ach! the little homesick miidchen!” ex- 
claimed the strong, cheery voice, and there came 
“Hans” to the basement door. 

“T am glad once more to see you!” he said, 
heartily, with outstretched hand. But Jenny 
blushed, and said she.was only out walking with 
the baby. 

** And you will not come in?’ he asked, look- 
ing disappointed. ‘‘I have something to show 
you, something that you will keep.” 

But Jenny thought of Mrs. Roberts and the 
ten minutes, and besides, she saw a bearded face 
with curious eyes at the lower window, and she 
felt timid. . 

“*T can’t indeed,” she said, hurriedly. ‘I 
must go. Come, baby.” 

**Then come again; I will hope to see you,” 
said the-young man, earnestly; but Jenny was 
already hastening out of the court. A moment 
after and she was sorry for it. She wondered 
what he had for her—and oh, how kind he was! 
But it was too late now, and there stood Mrs. 
Roberts waiting in the store door. 

** But he had not forgotten me,” thought Jen- 
ny, and from that time she could not get the yel- 
low-haired young German out of her mind. 

It was the very next day that Miss Dimock 
called on Mrs. Roberts, and Jenny sat unheeded 


‘at her work in the window. 


** What lovely statuettes those are!” exclaimed 
Miss Dimock, crossing over to the mantle in an 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Where do you ever find such 
things, Nell? They are not in the picture- 
stores.” 

**Oh, it is the most charming place that I 
stumbled on down in Province Court!” replied 
Mrs. Roberts. ‘* You ought to go there, Cecile. 
Such lovely figures and busts—every thing you 
can imagine—a really choice place. And there 
it is, tucked away in a corner where nobody ever 
thinks of going.” 

«Just after my own heart!” said Cecile Di- 
mock, and she made a note of it on her ivory 
tablets. ‘‘ Perhaps I can find a Dante there; and 
I must have a Goethe, any way, like yours. That 
other is Schiiler, isn’t it? One must always rec- 
oguize that pure outline of every feature.” And 
she took it in her hand as she spoke. 

“* Take care!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, laugh- 
ing. ‘* His nose is sensitive!” But she spoke 
too late. Cecile had passed her fingers over the 
‘** pure outline” of the features, and off came the 
troublesome nose again. ‘The ladies both laughed 
at the poor poet’s ludicrous aspect, and then Ce- 
cile Dimock expressed her regrets. 

“Oh, we can mend it,” said Mrs. Roberts, 
carelessly; ‘“‘I have the cement.” But when 
her friend was gone, and she looked for the ce- 
ment, it was nowhere to be found. ‘The little 
bottle had vanished. The baby had dropped it 
down the register, but that was where nobody 
thonght of looking. 

‘** Never mind,” said easy Mrs. Roberts, ‘“ I'll 
send you down to Province Court again to-mor- 
row morning, Jenny, and you can get me some 
more.” 

Poor little Jenny, with her very narrow world 
of friends, lay awake that night in spite of her- 
self, thinking of her foreign friend and the next 
day’s interview. 

And so the next day found her in Province 
Court again. The door of the statuary-shop was 
already open, so she walked quietly in, and 
looked around in pleased expectation for the 
friendly German. He was at the other side of 
the room talking with a young lady, and did not 
seem to see Jenny, so she waited. 

“*'That head of Dante is superb!” exclaimed 
the young lady, in an enthusiastic voice, by 
which Jenny at once recognized her for Cecile 
Dimock. ‘‘ You may bring me that, together 
with the statuette of Goethe, and the little baby 
Cupids. Oh, how exquisite that Clytie is!” 

“Tt is indeed fair,” said the German, and he 
obligingly brought it forward into better view. 

“* And, oh! what is that?” cried Cecile. ‘‘ Mer- 
cury at rest, is itnot? How bewitchingly weary 
he looks, with his pretty wings folded on his 
shoulders and his feet, and his red laid down. 
Oh, how beautiful it is! How I do envy you 
being among these lovely things the whole time !” 

She spoke with her sweetest smile, and the 
German bowed. Jenny, feeling suddenly trou- 
bled and embarrassed, turned, and her shawl 
swept against a little Cupid and threw it with a 
crash to the floor. Ashamed and frightened, 
she looked up trembling. The German only 
nodded at her smilingly; but Cecile Dimock, 
fluttering forward and picking up the fragments 
with her dainty, jeweled fingers, exclaimed : 

“ How very careless, child! Why, if it isn’t 
Mrs. Roberts’s Jenny! Were you sent here on 
an errand?» Won't you please wait on her at 
—_ Sir?—Mrs. Roberts’ may~be looking for 

er.” 


The man listened gravely while Jenny faltered 


steel. 





forth the story of the second mishap to the stat- 
uette, and asked for more cement. 

‘* Some of it you shall have,” he said, slowly ; 
‘but for it the second time F will not answer. 
If it do not hold, bring me the Schiller again, 
and I a new nose will make of fresh plaster. 
That I can do far better.” 

So he prepared another bottle for her, and 
Jenny took it with a troubled little face, which 
she instinctively tried to make proud and indiffer- 
ent, but in vain. 

‘*What an odd child!” murmured Miss Di- 
mock, and Jenny heard it, going down the steps. 
She felt so disappointed, poor little girl, every 
thing was so different from what she thought is 
would be, and she had been so awkward and 
done so much mischief, and she felt so ignorant 
and friendless. And there was Cecile Dimock, 
who knew so much and was so graceful and pret-~ 
ty, talking in the most beautiful manner to the 
German, and she was sure they had Jaughed at 
her. She wished she could talk about Clyties 
and Mercurys at rest, and all such things. 

So it was a very low-spirited Jenny that 
brought the cement to Mrs. Roberts, and that 
lady remarked it. 

“* How tired you look, child!” she said. ‘Sit 
right down in this arm-chair.” 

But the cement did not hold this time at all. 
As often as they put the nose on, off it came 
again. Perhaps the man had not prepared it as 
carefully as usual. At all events, Mrs. Roberts 
was pleased with the idea of the new nose, and 
told Jenny she could take the statuette down to 
the shop in a day or two, and see what could be 
done. 

In came Cecile Dimock toward evening, on her 
way home from a symphony concert, and she was 
wild about the music and about the leading vio- 
lin. Mrs. Roberts ordered chocolate, and they 
sat by the little centre-table sipping it luxuri- 
ously, while Jenny hushed the baby off to sleep 
in the corner. 

** And, oh, by-the-way, Nell,” said Cecile, 
when she had exhausted the concert, ‘‘I went 
down into your little Province Court place to- 
day. What a fairy-land it is! And with that 
young golden-haired Viking to guard it! Why, 
Nell, he’s a whole romance in himself! Did you 
ever see such heavenly blue eyes! And his face 
is fair and ruddy, like King David's. I can tell 
you, I fell in love on the spot; and I found out 
all about him. Not an uncommon story at all: 
but Paul Cary praises him, and says he is of 
good family, but poor, and noble and true as 
Why, I think he’s splendid, Nell, and I 
got up a regular flirtation with him!” 

** Nonsense !” said Mrs. Roberts, laughing mer- 
rily; ‘*I don’t believe he knows what flirtation 
is! He probably thought you a very good-na- 
tured customer. I have seen him; he is a rather 
fine-looking, practical German, and no romance 
about him.” 

But Cecile would not yield her position, and 
Jenny drooped unnoticed in the corner. 

It was a day or two before Mrs. Roberts could 
spare her to take the statuette to the shop, and 
when the time came Jenny almost shrank from 
going, for she felt more forlorn than ever, and 
dreaded to meet that smiling Hans, who, she 
was almost sure, had laughed at her. However, 
she took the Schiller, carefully wrapped up in sil- 
ver paper, and went her way to the little court. 

Hans was just painting a plaster group in light 
gray, and whistling soberly to himself, when the 
bell gave its unearthly clang, and there stood 
Jenny hesitating in the doorway. He sprang 
over the bench, reached her, and drew her into 
the shop. 

**Now, mine little miidchen, I have you!” he 
said, warmly; and there was a genuine delight 
in his blue eyes that made Jenny glad in spite 
of all her doubts. 

‘*T have brought Schiller for his new nose,” 
she said, plunging into business to cover her 
shyness. 

‘*Ach! the practical friulein! Come, then, 
and see me give it to him.” And he led her 
into a little interior work-room, where there lay 
a heap of soft white plaster on a bench. ‘Then, 
with his skillful fingers, he shaped a graceful 
and truly Schiller-like nose, and put it deftly on 
the poor face of the statuette. 

‘**'There! it now must stand and harden,” he 
said, complacently. ‘* You can for it come in 
two days, mine fraulein!” 

** It seems to me I have to come here a great 
deal,” said Jenny, simply; and the young man’s 
blue eyes danced with merry meaning. 

** And now I have here something for you,” 
he said, opening a little drawer and lifting out 
a picture. ‘It is Mignon, and to see it makes 
me think of you; so you must keep it, and for- 
get me not.” 

“*T don’t know any thing about Mignon,” said 
Jenny, humbly. So the young workman told 
her the story of the lonely child, and the tears 
came into Jenny’s eyes as she listened. A mo- 
ment more, and the strong arm encircled her. 

‘*T will have you for mine own, dear littl. 
one,” he said, tenderly. ‘‘ You alone are an@ 
poor, and I am alone and have not much, but 
enough for two; and you shall herein come and 
be my little wife, you call it, and keep the house 
for Paul and me. Will you not, then, little one?” 

And Jenny, all unused to courting and to co- 
quetting, felt a great sweet rush of love and grati- 
tude in her heart. It was so strange and beautiful 
to have some one want her, to have some one to 
love her and take care of her; and so, in her 
simplicity, she did not dally with her blue-eyed 
foreigner, but accepted him on the spot. 

And then how interesting the little shop and 
house became; for was it not to be her home? 
Paul had taken Hans for his partner, and there 
they would all live happily together. 

“ And the old father and mother in the hills 
we will go to see, and carry them gifts,” said 
generous Hans, with all-embracing affection. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





** Aud 1 shall keep the benches clean, and dust | 


the figures every day,” said little Jenny, feeling a 
housewifely spirit stir within her, as she looked 
round on the Dianas and Jupiters and nymphs 
and poets. ‘* But, oh,” she added a moment 
after, wistfully, ‘‘ 1 wish I knew how to talk to 
you about them like Miss Dimock !” 

‘* Mees who?” asked Hans; and Jenny ex- 
plained to him. 

** Ach, Himmel!” he exclaimed, merrily; ‘the 
mees with the furbelows, and the voice of a twit- 
tering sparrow! All that she knows, mine little 
midchen, [ can spare thy knowing. I love but 
thee!” 

Busy Mrs. Roberts had looked out of the win- 
dow half a dozen times for Jenny, and was never 
so amazed in her life, she said, as when she saw 
her coming, and the German with her. She ran 
down to the door to meet them, to see what the 
matter was, and why Jenny looked so odd and 
smiling. ‘The handsome young German took 
off his hat and bowed like a lord, and said: 

“* This madchen I shall marry next fortnight, 

” 


So that was the way Mrs. Roberts lost her lit- 
tle maid, and the way Miss Dimock’s flirtation 
with the yellow-haired Viking ended, and the 
way that Schiller’s broken nose worked all for 
good. Perhaps if it had been the Goethe’s nose, 
things would have gone differently, for Goethe 
never favored matrimony. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

1 ee Women, as a class, have been 

greatly misrepresented and slandered on ac- 
count of the extravagance and wastefulness of a 
limited number. Occasionally some newspaper 
has the discrimination, as well as the chivalry, 
to comprehend and to declare that the faults of 
a few should not be flung in the faces of all wo- 
men; and that men as well as women are occa- 
sionally extravagant, The Lvening Post estimates 
that the total value of silks imported into the 
United States during the last year, if divided 
among the women and girls of New York State 
alone, would give to each one only the cost of 
“two gallons of fine brandy imported from 
France,”’ but in fact oftenest made at home. 
The Jost further remarks that, in this and in all 
large cities, ‘‘ where you find one place fitted up 
for women to trade and buy in you will find ten 
saloons, restaurants, grog-shops, cigar-stores, 
sample-rooms, concert-halls, and other places, 
where men pay large sums in the aggregate for 
things which profit neither ‘body, mind, nor es- 
tate," but weaken the one, enervate the other, 
and waste the last.’? And it draws the inference 
that ‘* American women, as a class, are not ex- 
travagant.”” 





} 
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The Old North Dutch chureh, which so long 
has stood a monument of olden times, has been 
attacked by the devouring element and the 
steeple destroyed. The spire caught the sparks 





emitted from surrounding buildings during an 
extensive conflagration which occurred in Ful- 
tom Street last week. This edifice was erected 
just one hundred years ago, and few relics, con- 
temporaneous with it, now remain of our city’s 
early history. 

During the occupation of New York City by 
the British soldiers during the Revolution this 
church was used as a prison; and the pews hav- 
ing been torn out, many hundreds of Americans 
were confined therein. Since September, 1857, 
daily prayer-meetings have been held in the Old 
Dutch Church—one was held there even on the 
day of the fire. 


In the inaugural address of Charles W. Eliot, 
the new President of Harvard University, he 
maintains that wnile the great discussion is go- 
ing on touching the education and fit employ- 
ments of women, it is the duty of the University 
to adopt a cautious and expectant policy. He 
remarked that “the world knows next to no- 
thing about the natural mental capacities of the 
female sex. Only after generations of civil free- 
dom and social equality will it be possible to ob- 
tain the data necessary for an adequate discus- 
sion of woman’s natural tendencies, tastes, and 
capabilities. .... The practical problem is to de- 
vise a safe, promising, and instructive experi- 
ment. Such an experiment the Corporation 
have meant to try in opening the newly-estab- 
lished University Courses of Instruetion to com- 
petent women. In these courses the University 
offers to young women who have been to good 
schools as many years as they wish of liberal cul- 
“ture in studies which have no direct professional 
value, to be sure, but which enrich and enlarge 
both intellect and character. The University 
hopes thus to contribute to the intellectual 
emancipation of women. It hopes to prepare 
some women better than they would otherwise 
have been prepared for the profession of teach- 
ing, the one learned profession to which women 
have already acquired a clear title.” 





The white, clean-looking sponges which are 
sold in our streets are bleached in a bath of di- 
lute hydrocnloric (muriatic) acid. The process, 
however, is often so performed that the sponges 
are rotted, and of little service. 





A terrible calamity has occurred on the Mis- 
sissippi River, resulting probably in the loss of 
about two hundred lives. The steamer Stone- 
wall, loaded with hay, caught fire about 125 
miles below St. Louis; and*out of over 250 
passengers and crew only a few are now known 
to have been saved. The steamer was so heavily 
laden that it could not be brought very near the 
shore, and many escaped the fire only to be 
drowned. It is said there was only one boat 
attached to the Stonewall. 





A city friend, writing to a correspondent in 
the country, thus alludes to the “‘ gold panic :”’ 
There has likewise been a great freshet in 
Wall Street. It occurred in this way: First 
there was a great drought in gold. Alb the 
people that had little wells and cisterns thought 
the supply would give out, and saved-up all they 
had and all they could get. Thus all the streams 
through which the gold usually circulates got 
ve ae Now there is a great reservoir of gold 
in Wall Street, called the Assistant Treasurer’s 
Office; and when the Government at Washing- 
ton got word what a dry tims we were having 
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they tclegraphed to open the gates and iet the 
stream run out. Then there was a tremendous 
freshet. The flood was up to 160 and down to 
130 in a single day. Several «f the danks were 
carried away, Ever so meny “ dulls ard bears” 
were floated off down stve=ni ané drowned, 
There were: plenty of “ie dicks” to be geen; 
and the poor geese—those swat laid the eoidey 
eggs—were killed in quantities. 





Alaska apples are said to look like American 
erab-apples—only not quite so large! They are 
abundant on most of the islands in and around 
Sitka, but we should consider their size very un- 
satisfactory. 





The Queen of Spain is to be seen daily in the 
Bois de Boulogne, looking gay and happy, and 
confirming by her appearance the words that are 
so frequently put into her mouth, that if she had 
known what a pleasant place Paris was to live in, 
she would have left Spain long ago. Her Majes- 
ty wears a t variety of toilettes, but rarely a 
tasteful one; she affects plaid dresses and the 
black lace mantilla. 

Shakspeare’s “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
phe rpe 2 owe by a firm in London, has been 
most artistically illustrated with twenty-four si/- 
hovettes designed by a young “e-man named 


Konewka. Some of these are ver) viking and 
of great beauty; and it is wonderf: at a mere 
outline representation can posse °o much 
graphic character. Perhaps many ur read- 


ers are not aware that this term silhouette origin- 
ated in a political nickname. Silhouette was a 
French minister of finance, about a hundred 
years ago. He was—strange to say—an honest 
man, and, the treasury being in an exhausted 
condition, he endeavored to prevent national 
bankruptcy by excessive economy. The poor 
minister was ridiculed in every way, each new 
and inexpensive fashion being styled. 4 la Silhou 
ette. Among these fashions, which oftentimes 
were started in burlesque, was that economical 
one of substituting for painted portraits only pro- 
files of faces, traced by a pencil on the shadow 
cast upon white paper. Silhouette himseit was 
soon driven from a)l his attempted reforms into 
retirement, but has left his name to describe the 
most economical kind of portrait! 





What a singular state of mind must a person 
be in who would leave such directions as the fol- 
lowing in her will: ‘‘ When I am prepared for 
the grave, my resting-place, I wish to be dressed 
in citizen’s clothes. I wish to be dressed, in ev- 
ery respect, as 1 would for the street. Two rings 
upon my fingers; ear-rings in my ears; white 
silk stockings; Congress gaiters of the best ma 
terial; white kid gloves ;” and then, after oth- 
er details, directs that her best black silk should 
be placed on her person, and her head adorned 
with a “tasty head-dress!’? Such was the last 
will and testament of a colored woman, of some 
repute as a fortune-teller, who recently died in 
Buffalo. 





The Journal of Chemistry expostulates with 
manufacturers, dealers, and consumers, concern- 
ing adulterations of food and medicines. Sand 
is mixed with sugar; turmeric, logwood, and 
less harmless substances with spices; coffee and 
tea contain various foreign compounds; soda 


| and cream of tartar are seldom purely what they 


pretendtobe. Hence the difficulty which house- 
keepers and cooks so often experience in mak- 
ing nice biscuit—the soda or cream of tartar is 
adulterated, and one must experiment te learn 
what proportions must be used. We have heard 
a large wholesale druggist say that scarcely any 
pure cream of tartar was retailed—it was almost 
universally adulterated, sometimes by the whole- 
sale and sometimes by the retail dealers. The 
Journal recommends that housekeepers and pur- 
chasers generally demand pure articles of their 
grocers, if they want them, on the understanding 


| that they are willing to pay a fair price for them. 


Otherwise the growing evils of adulteration will 
never be removed, 

A certain French chemist—name unknown~ 
deserves thanks if his latest reported invention 
proves a practical one. This purports to be a 
method of making the numbers of houses as dis- 
tinetly legible by night as by day. It consists 
in rubbing the figures with a preparation of 
phosphorus, which will render them luminous. 





The average ree 5 of human life in the 
principal countries of Europe has recently been 
estimated as follows: Prussia, 41.2 years; Bel- 
gum, 41.6; France, 44.2; England and Wales, 

.4; Sweden, 49.5; Denmark, 52.5; Schleswig- 
Holstein, 52.7. 





How delightful it is to feel that those in ‘ av- 
thority” are well qualified for their position! 
For example: a young woman in one of the ru- 
ral towns of New Hampshire was desirous of 
teaching school in a neighboring village, and got 
this document from the selectman: ‘* This is to 
certify that Tamar Noyes stands on a medium 
with other girls of her age and sex, and for what 
I know is as good as folks in general.” Tamar 

ot the school; and the selectman doubtless got 

is pay for writing this and similar documents. 





Few brides would feel altogether composed 
if, in addition to the ordinary flutter attendant 
upon a wedding, they were conscious. that the 
officiating cle was limited to two minutes 
for the performance of the all-important cere- 
mony. But afew days ago a Boston clergyman 
was to unite a couple in Lawrence on the same 
evening in which he had an engagement in Bos- 
ton. The bride was to arrive from Maine on the 
very train the clergyman desired to take to re- 
turn to the city. How to accommodate the 
young couple and yet meet his engagement was 
the question. Various plans were suggested, 
and it was finally arranged that the bridegroom 
should have a carriage at the Lawrence dépét, 
and take the bride immediately to the house of 
a friend near by, and the clergyman should ask 
the conductor to wait just two minutes while he 

rmed the ceremony. : 

The conductor agreed to wait the two min- 
utes, and the rush was made; but several little 
delays occurred, although the bewildered lady 
was made a wife before she fairly comprehended 
thesituation. But-alas! the time consumed 
was fully five minutes, and the reverend gentle- 
man ed to the door in time to see the train 
moving rapidly from the dépét. 
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Felt Round Hat. 


See illustration on page 745. 

Tuts fine black felt hat is trimmed with a red rose and buds, a tuft of black 
heron feathers, and black lace an inch and two inches in width. Sew the narrow 
lace around the outer edge of the hat, and arrange the wide lace in loops on the 
front and an end on the left side, for this end the lace is gathered regularly on a 
narrow velvet ribbon. 


Velvet Round Hat. 
See illustration on page 745. 
Tue trimming of this black velvet round hat consists of one long and several short 
black ‘feathers, a bow of black velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide, and lace an 
inch wide, which is sewed around the outer edge of the hat, and also arranged in 
a long rosette under the bow. . Fig. 52, Supplement, gives the frame, which is 
the same as for the Pompadour Hat. 


Artot Bonnet. 
See fllustration on p. 745. 

Tus bonnet con- 
sists of a foundation 
of garnet velvet, on 
which black lace, two 
inches and a half in 
width, is arranged so 
as to stand up and 
cover the foundation. 
The brides and end 
on the left side of the 
bonnet are each made 
of two rows of gath- 
ered lace of the same 
width, which lie part- 




















Lapy’s Knitrev Neckercuter. 
For description see Supplement. 


ly over each other. A tuft of garnet feathers and a white flower 
with convolvulus leaves complete the trimming of this hat, of 
which the pattern, Fig. 47, Supplement, gives the frame, which 
is the same as that of the Stuart Bonnet. 





CHILDREN AT CHURCH. 


- I HAD a happy childhood,” writes Henry Crabb Robinson. 

‘*The only suffering I recollect was the restraint imposed 
upon me on Sundays, especially being forced to go twice to meet- 
ing—an injurious practice, I am satisfied. Once I recollect being 
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Crocnet Fancnonetre Ficnu.—Back. 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 3 and 4. 




































CrocHeT JACKET. 


For pattern and description eee Supplement, 


No. VL, Figs. 7-9. 






Kwitrep anp Crocnet Care ror Youno Girt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 16 and 17. 


whipped by my mother for 
being naughty at meeting. 
A sad preparation for a re- 
ligious life!” A sad prep- 
aration indeed ! 

How intelligent parents 
reconcile themselves to nur- 
sery Sabbatarianism is a 
thing not easily understood. 
The most tractable children 
show a perversity and a re- 
serve of latent naughtiness 
under the Sunday discipline 
which are entirely absent 
during the week-time : and, 
except on the principle of 
doing evil that good may 
come, it would be hard to 
find a single argument in 
support of the system. In 
the first place, let us con- 
sider the effect of compul- 
sory church-going on the 
moral and spiritual nature 
of childhood. Children are 
naturally réligions; they 
take kindly to religious 
teaching when it is of a 
cheerfal and wholesome 
kind ; they love a little mys- 
tery, and at the same time 
have an unbounded hunger 
and thirst after dry facts. 
Thus devot‘onal exercise at- 


tracts them, and Biblical narrative affords endless wonder and delight. But if 
any thing is calculated to damp the ardor and warp the aspirations of fresh young 
minds it is the dreary formalism to which they are condemned, partly by mistaken 
zeal and partly by custom. How many of us echo feelingly Crabb Robinson’s 
sentiment on this subject when we look back to the Sundays of our own youth! 
The church to be reached by a long walk through rain and snow; the service 
long and dreary; the congregation few and cold; the sitting in dreadful enforced 
stillyess with benumbed hands and feet and with impatient minds—how should 
this end but in a life-long hatred of litanies and sermons? But the miseries of a 
juvenile Sabbath do not end with the church service. Most likely some naught- 
iness or inattention during that sorrowful ordeal has entailed the punishment of 
so many collects to be learned or Scripture questions to be answered, and what 
ought to be a day of rest and happiness is turned into a day of fault and retribu- 
tion. Supposing, however, that the conscientious parents or governesses are sat- 
isfied with the morning's behavior, it does not follow that the child’s paths are 
to be the paths of pleasantness throughout the rest of the day. The delightful 
nursery or  school- 
room classics are put 
away, and when the 
usual Sunday lessons 
are over—for Sunday 
lessons are expected 
of all right - minded 
boys and girls—what 
is to be done with- 
out the entertaining 
books to which they 
are accustomed to 
turn? We ask the 


question advisedly, 
because all other 
amusements except 










Crocuet Ficnv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I1., Fig. 2. 


reading are tabooed, and, not unnaturally, children tire 
of the other intellectual food catered for them. 
Religious books, so-called, are dry reading. Tuckily, 
some publishers have hit upon the clever expedient of 
giving magazines of a lay character religious titles, by 
which means parents’ minds are set at ease, and the Sun- 
day burden of many a youthful shoulder is made lighter. 
Making, however, very liberal allowance for this or any 
other distraction, the first day of the week generally 
happens to be the saddest and the least productive of 
good influences to the best disposed children. And how 
does the question affect the parents? The report is not 
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Crocuet Fancuonetre Ficnu.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 3 and 4. 
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satisfactory. Fathers and mothers who think seriously on the subject of 
early religious teaching are forced to acknowledge the inadequacy of the 
present system. ‘They know well enough how much their own devotions 
are hindered by the restlessness or inattention of their children, and would 
fain devise a method by which some spiritual edification might be placed 
within their own reach without this disturbing element. But every thing is 
against innovations affecting the Sabbath. 





Fer Rounp Har. 


ing any heed to their congregation whatever, we fancy few clergy- 


‘Tradition, prejudice, and, we 


are bound to add, fash- 
ion, all favor the pre- 
vailing formalism in re- 


. ligion. Life, moreover, 


is made so unneces- 
sarily anxious by the 
craving for a rise in the 
social scale, and the 
health, education, and 
dress of children are 
such all-engrossing top- 
ics, that very little time 
and energy are left for 
others. Some people 
consider the rigid ob- 
servance of Sunday as 
the best means to spir- 
itual ends; others do 
not trouble themselves 
about the matter at all; 
a few recog- 
nize the. diffi- 
culty as we 
have stated it. 

We have 
lastly to con- 
sider the third 
party concern- 
ed in the atten- ‘* 
dance of chil- 
dren at church; 
namely, the 
clergyman. — 
Except very 
young men, 
whose __nerv- 
ousness forbids 
them bestow- 
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Pompapour Hat.—[See Page 740. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 42. 
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without a moat.. In sea language a bonnet is an addition to a sail— 


hence is the head-covering called a bonnet: 


it is a fortification for the 


head, and, in the case of a lady, very like an addition to a sail, espe- 
cially when her garments are ample and flowing. ‘The first bonnets 
introduced for ladies truly were fvr-ifications—towers in size, and 


amazing in strength and amplitude. 


‘Yo deem a bonnet the correct 


and only meet covering for a woman's head betrays very great igno- 


rance, for the huge 
blinkers known un- 
der that name, and 
now happily discard- 
ed—we sincerely 
hope never to be re- 
suscitated — are of 
very modern origin, 
searce a hundred 
years old, dating 
only from the end 
of the eighteenth 
century, at a period 
of bad taste and bad 
morais in the French 
court—that is, soon 
after the Revolution 
had turned society 
topsy-turvy, and 
scarcely skimmed 
off the first rough 
scum of the new set- 
tlement. A veil is 
really the only en- 
tirely feminine head- 
covering ladies have 
ever possessed. In 
the Middle Ages 
their caps resembled 
the bonnets of men 
when more than a 
veil was needed; 
and even to these 
a veil usually was 
added. Afterward 


Later, hoods man- 
tled fair heads. But 
the hood is not an 





hats were assumed. , 


Vetvet Rounp Har. 


men could not get on better without the consciousness of a juvenile 
auditory. They feel compelled to take account of these young 
listeners now and then, and yet can not preach a sermon that 
should be, from beginning to end, within the compass of a child's 
mind. The painful conclusion is brought home to many a good 
man’s mind after the 
long morning service 


exclusively feminine ornament. Kings, commoners, and priests haye 
worn it. In the days of Queen Anne, Addison complains in his Speec- 
tator of the distracting influence of the ladies’ gay-colored hoods at 
church, and censures their coquetry. They were just then introduced, 
and the height cf ::e fashion; previously, towers of hair, sometimes 
covered with lace caps, or ornamented with little hats, alone rested on 

the head. So it is 



















that the'little ones of 
his flock have come 
unwillingly, and have 
gone away unedified. 
Now, it seems to us 
that a very simple and 

ractical remedy is at 

and for all this dis- 
comfort on the one 
hand and dissatisfac- 
tion on the other. In 
some places a month- 
ly service for children 
is performed, lasting 
about an hour, and in 
every way adapted to 
a youthful congrega- 
tion. Why can not 
this custom be ex- 
tended? A few easy 
prayers and hymns, 
and a short discourse 
illustrative of the his- 
tory of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the ethics 
of the New, would be 
all-sufficient for the 
service; but we have 
not space to dwell 
upon this point. We 
are chiefly concerne¢e 
with the existence of 
a mistaken theory, 
which proposes to 
build up faith, hope, 
and charity on a su- 
perstructure of indif- 
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Sruart Bonnet.—[See Page 740.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIIL, Figs. 47 and re 


Har.—{See Page 740. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIV., Figs. 49 and 50. 




































Nirsson Bonnet.—[See Page 740. } 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 43. 


ference, disgust, and self-deception. The inestimable 
quality of sincerity and the consolation of religious faith 
are not fostered by systematic formalism ; as little are 
habits of cheerfulness and a leaning to the hopeful side 
of things encouraged by an asceticism beginning from 
the cradle upward. 





BONNETS. 
HE original meaning of the word bonnet was ap- 
plied to a fortification, a sort of parapet erection 


Fantaska Hat.—([See Page 740. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXII., Figs. 45 and 46, 





obvious enough that 
whatever ladies may 
choose to wear, every 
new fashion will get 
roundly censured by 
the sarcastic or witty 
old fogies of the day, 
who are nevertheless 
ready enough to do 
homage to a pretty 
woman and slight a 
plain one, till some 
misfortune, perhaps, 
teaches them the val- 
ue of a good heart 
over a good complex- 
ion, whether the idol 
or the scarecrow is 
disguised in a bonnet 
or not. To our no- 
tion a simple hood of 
blue or cherry-color 
must have been far 
more decent and in 
incomparably _ better 
taste than a fantas- 
tical coiffure uncov- 
ered and bedizened. 
But it seems that cav- 
iling at the fash- 
ions of the day 
dates far back, 
and Shem’s sons 
probably held 
up to Japhet’s 
daughters the 
good old dresses 
that prevailed 
before the flood. 





Ducuesse Bonnet.—[See Page 740. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXI., Fig. 44. 
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DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


PHILISTINES AND FIG-TREES. 


De Ben am was off the next day to Squillace, 
a distance of ten miles by the coast, There he 
waited upon the British consul, and busied him- 
self with inquiries as to the ways and means by 
which the Fairy Queen might be got afloat again. 
He consulted the harbor-master and several 
ship-owners and shipping-agents about the char- 
tering of a vessel for the transport of the cargo ; 
but he found no ship-builder in the place, and 
only a ship-builder could relaunch the Fairy 
Queen. Unsuccessful, therefore, at Squillace, 
he had no resource but to go to Reggio on the 
western coasi, some eighty or ninety miles dis- 
tant. Finding himself a mere mark for every 
kind of extortion at Reggio, he crossed over to 
Messina. But it seemed to him that, wherever 
he went, news of his purpose had gone before 
him. Informed, apparently, of the urgency of 
the case, Calabrians and Sicilians alike concurred 
in asking about eight times more than the ordi- 
nary tariff for the work he wanted done. Ship- 
p ug-agents, ship-owners, and ship-builders seem- 
¢ i banded in a conspiracy against him. Referred 
{rom one to another, wearied to death with con- 
sultations, bargainings, disputes, estimates, ob- 
stacles willfully raised, difficulties willfully exag- 
gerated, and repeated journeyings to and fro by 
land and sea, De Benham was almost driven to 
despair. He knew now exactly what it would 
be necessary to do, and he had taken pains to 
learn what should be the cost of doing it. Thus 
armed, he fought the ground over inch by inch, 
first with one contractor, then with another, till 
at last, thanks to his uncompromising determin- 
ation to resist imposition, he succeeded. 

**You will be glad to know that our worst 
troubles are well-nigh over,” he said, writing to 
Mr. Hardwicke from the Albergo del Sole, about 
a fortnight from the time of his first arrival at 
Soverato. ‘The Bella Lucia of Messina is 
chartered for the work of reshipment, and is 
even now on her way hither; and I have finally 
concluded with Paoli, of Reggio, for the refitting 
and launching of the Fairy Queen. He was here 
nearly all day yesterday with one of his head 
men, and came in to my terms at last. We 
signed and sealed before parting. I inclose a 
copy of both agreements for your perusal. 

“The Bella Lucia bears a good character in 
Messina—a mere cargo vessel—one of Paoli’s 
build, by-the-way—not a fast sailer, but in all 
other respects satisfactory—burden 980 tons— 
commander, one Alessandro Ciardi, a capital 
seaman, I am told, and, as Sicilians go, trust- 
worthy. He would fain have backed up his 
owner in extorting another three hundred duc- 
ats for the hire of the ship, if I could have been 
brought to give it; but he would regard this, 
probably, as no more than his duty, and an or- 
thodox spoiling of the Philistines. 

“Captain Barclay is making rapid progress 
toward recovery. left his room yesterday 
for the first time, and was sitting this morning 
in the shade of the good padre’s fig-tree. I trust 
that by the time the Bella Lucia has taken in her 
cargo he will be sufficiently recovered to admit 
of my sending Mackenzie with Ciardi to see all 
safely delivered at the docks. I think this would, 
for many reasons, be satisfactory and desirable. 

** As soon as the Bella Lucia is gone Paoli 
will set to work without delay. He says the 
steepness of the beach at this point is much in 
our favor, and that, had it been a long and grad- 
ual incline, as in the neighborhood of Montauro 


and other places hereabouts, the cost of getting | 


the ship off, laying down stocks, ete., would have 
been immensely inc e 

“Since writing the above, the Bella Lucia, 
I am glad to say, has come in. Ci has for- 
tunately found good anchorage in the cove where 
the Fairy Queen is stranded. ‘To-morrow at 


De Benham progress to his employ- 
a which Mr. wicke(with some inward 
consciousness of relief, but much outward show 
of foreseen triumph) handed to his managing 
clerk to read. ’ 

“*T think, Mr. Knott,” he said, leaning back 

his chair with a self-com t. smile, ‘I 
think you will it that this is an eminently 
letter. I think you will admit that 
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my confidence in this young man’s abilities has 
not been misplaced. You were of opinion that 
I had acted-rashly in this matter; but even in 
commerce, Mr. Knott—even in commerce, where, 
as a rule, so much precaution is sary—the 
power of reading character may occasionally be 
serviceable. I read this young man’s. character 
at a glance—at a glance, Mr. Knott.” 

The managing clerk returned the letter with- 
out a word of comment. 

‘*Well? Well?” said Mr. Hardwicke, im- 
patiently. 

‘*T don’t like the tone of it,” said Mr. Knott. 

‘<The tone of it?” echoed Mr, Hardwicke. 

He of the relentless eye shook his head, coughed 
a dry cough, and solemnly took snuff. 

**The tone of it, Sir,” he said, ‘‘is not com- 
mercial. Philistines, indeed! and fig-trees! 
What call has any young man, writing to his 
employer on the business of the house, to bring 
in such topics as Philistines and fig-trees ?” 

‘*T am glad you have no greater fault to find 
with Mr. Debenham than the vivacity of his 
style,” said. the merchant, with a twinkle of 
suppressed amusement in his eye. 

Mr. Knott gave utterance to a little snort of 
scornful indignation. 

“ Vivacity, Sir!” he ejaculated. ** No young 
man in this young man’s position has any right 
to be vivacious. It’s highly objectionable. It’s 
irrelevant. It's—as I said before—it’s uncom- 
mercial.” 

And with this expression of opinion Mr. Knott 
abruptly left the room. 

Then Mr. Hardwicke laughed—a little quiet, 
self-complacent laugh, all to himself—rubbed 
his hands softly together; folded the letter, 
and put it away carefully in his desk. ‘That 
old Knott should disapprove was only to be ex- 
pected; thet old Knott should even be jealous 
was also likely enough—old Knott, who was no- 
thing if not ecommercial—old Knott, who, having 
lived all his life im the one well-worn groove, 
would fain bring the rest of the world to the 
test of his own narrow gauge, and recognize no 
other! Amusing enough, all this—ay, and an 
additional testimony, if such additional testimony 
were needed, to young Debenham’s merits, Un- 
commercial, indeed! Uncommercial, perhaps, 
in the sense that a pure Californian nugget, as 
yet unadulterated by baser admixture, as yet 
unfused in the common mould and filed down 
to the vulgar standard, is not a legal tender! 
But then it is pure gold, and ready to be con- 
verted into coin of the realm—just as this young 
man, with his talents, and his energy, and his 
fine education, had in him the making of fifty 
such commercial machines as old ‘Timothy 
Knott! 

For if Mr. Hardwicke had ever trembled for 
the results of his experiment, he now enter- 
tained no doubt that his new employé was a 
treasure—a treasure to be appropriated to his 
own use, and worked for his own exclusive ben- 
efit. And he foresaw so many ways in which 
the treasure might be turned to good account. 
There was that affair at St. Petersburg, for in- 
stance, given up long since as a bad debt—what 
if he were to send out this young man, with 
orders to sift it to the bottom? Why might it 
not be possible, even now, to recover every far- 
thing? And then, again, that admirable scheme 
for monopolizing the wool-trade of Lassa—a 
scheme hitherto impossible of fulfillment, by rea- 
son of the laws excluding foreigners from Central 
Thibet; but now, if confided to a man fluent in 
languages, fearless of danger, ready in emerg- 
encies— 

Mr. Hardwicke drew a deep breath, rose from 
his chair, and began pacing to and fro between 
the window and the door. Visions of daring en- 
terprise and brilliant success floated before his 
mind’s eye, and he resolved to come to some defi- 
nite understanding with De Benham as soon as 
possible. He was, in fact, so charmed with his 
own perspicacity in having been the discoverer of 
this same treasure, that he was willing to pay 
for it liberally. 

‘*T will offer him,” said he, half aloud, “‘ three 
hundred a year. An increasing salary beginning 
at three hundred a year, or at four, if three don't 
content him. He'll never refuse that. He knows 
his own value; but he'll never refuse that!” 


os 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

A CHANGED and 2 busy life was Temple De 
Benham’s under the new régime. Mr. Hard- 
wicke continued to regard him as a rara avis; 
and though in so rapidly achieving a position 
of high trust and favor the young man found 
himself not wholly unassailed by those minor 
perils to which the race of rare aves are liable 
in a world of jealous, hungry, fighting, common- 
place sparrows, he continued, nevertheless, to 
soar and prosper even beyond his hopes. That 
he should be an object of envy and mistrust to 
those city sparrows in Mr. Hardwicke’s employ- 
ment among whoin he had suddenly alighted 
was only to be expected. But their enmity was 
of little moment. They could neither injure nor 
annoy him; for his work was not their work, and 
his place was not among them. His work, in- 
deed, lay, for the most part, far enough away ; 
and to the sore trial of that one loving heart 
that had sever borne to be parted from him for 
more than a few hours at a time, his life was 
henceforth given up to pursuitg that carried 
him far afield for weeks, and even months, 
together. 

And now that tide which governs the affairs of 
men seemed to have turned in his favor. He had 
found an employer who knew how to value him, 
and who was willing to deal with him liberally. 
For that first trip to Italy, he received, on his re- 
turn to England, Mr. Hardwicke’s check for one 
hundred guineas. He had never possessed such 
a sum, nor even the quarter part of such a sum, 





in his life; and though he knew that he had 
earned it well, and that he was not overpaid by 
it, he could not help marveling at his own rich- 
es, One hundred guineas! Yes, the tide had 
turned, and was leading on to fortune! 

And yet he had worked hard for his hundred 
toiling at his task by day and night, and put- 
ting into those three months the work of oie: 


thoroughly refitted before he left the spot, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching home just in time to spend 
his Christmas-day in the little lodging at Canon- 


A happy Christmas-day for her who had been 
dwelling all solitary in that obscure, unlovely 
home all these three weary months, living on his 
letters and praying for his safe return. Happy, 
yet not perhaps so happy as those earlier times 
when he was yet a youth, and all her own; when 
no sterner stuff leavened the rich enthusiasm of 
his nature; when his ambition and his genius 
went hand in hand, and Beethoven and Mozart, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Spohr were 
the gods of his idolatry. Ah, those old college 
days! those pleasant winter holidays! those 
Christmas examinations, each richer in triumph 
than the last, when he, her darling and her pride, 
used to come home from the crowded hall, pale 
and exhausted, but always successful, to lay his 
prizes in her lap! Then, too, came the joyous 
24th of December, when the young men went out 
to the woods in troops to fetch in the Christmas- 
trees, coming back at dusk with gongs and torch- 
es, and laden with winter greenery—her boy 
among the rest, bringing home a young fir-tree 
to gladden their one sitting-room with the scent 
and hues of the forest. And then came Christ- 
mas-day, ushered in by early carol singing and 
much ringing of bells, when mother and son 
used to go to the choral service at the Grand 
Duke’s Chapel in the morning; and then after 
church, if it was fine, walk together in the public 
gardens, to see all the little world of Zollen- 
strasse in its holiday smartness—the peasants in 
their picturesque costumes, the officers in their 
uniforms, the professors in their gowns. How 
happy, too, were those little un-English Christ- 
mas dinners—the chicken and jam sauce, the bra- 
ten that betrayed no flavor of beef, the apple kiich- 
en, and the thin red wine, which seemed all the 
thinner for being spiced and mulled in the stove! 
And then, when evening came, Temple used to 
play Handel's Pastoral Symphony, and the sol- 
dier’s chorus from Beethoven's Mount of Olives ; 
and sometimes they read aloud to each other 
Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity, or a dialogue 
of Plato, or an act from Shakspeare or Schiller. 

Those were the Christmas-days of the past, 
before the tide had turned. It was different now. 
The young eager-eyed musician, whose very soul 
was in his art, and whose every dream was, as it 
were, set to music, was gone. Gone—changed 
—transformed ; and in his place there sat this 
bronzed and bearded man, whose talk was of 
ships, and seas, and foreign shores, and future 
enterprises leading on to wealth. 

He had much to tell, and she was never weary 
of listening. Still, proud as she was of his skill 
and energy, she looked back and sighed, and inly 
wondered whether any of this world’s prizes were 
worth that Eden of poetry and art upon which 
her wanderer had turned his back forever? 
Time was when Lady De Benham had 
that very art with eyes of doubt and disfavor ; 
but those prejudices had long since worn them- 
selves away. She had lived eleven years in 
Zollenstrasse since then—Zollenstrasse, that lat- 
er Weimar, of which it might almost be said that 
the cultivation of the fine arts was the religion 
of the state. Yielding to the influences of the 
place, she had become reconciled to music as the 
profession of her darling’s choice; but to com- 
merce—alas! not all the gold of Pactolus could 
reconcile her to this last degradation. ‘That her 
son, her Temple, the last of the De Benhams, 
should sell his personal liberty ; accept this man’s 
pay; go east, west, north, or south, at this man’s 
bidding; soil his hands with trade and traffic— 
these things were intolerable to her. She felt 
them bitterly. She wept over them in secret. 
She told herself that no end, however desirable, 
could compensate for such humiliations. But 
all this she suffered in silence, and therefore suf- 
fered the more keenly. Not for the world now 
would she have advised or expostulated. He 
chose to do it; deemed it right to do it; would 
have done it years ago, had she not withheld the 
secret from him. Lady De Benham never for- 
got that half-implied reproach. Had her son 
thought fit to drive a cab, or sweep a crossing, 
or serve behind 2 counter, she would have broken 
her heart sooner than breathe one syllable of re- 
monstrance. 

He had not many days to spend in England— 
less than a week, indeed; and was bound next 
for St. Petersburg. In the mean while, having 
a world of work to get through, and being de- 
tained in the City by Mr. Hardwicke for several 
hours each day, he found little time for home. 
Now Temple De Benham loved his mother so 
very dearly that this press of occupation, as it 
kept him from her in the present moment, and 
as it threatened to keep him from her in the fu- 
ture, grieved him sorely. Till now he had nev- 
er left her. And she was so solitary when he 
was away—and he was likely now to be away so 
often! She had no friends in London—no ac- 
quaintances—not a soui to come and sit with her 
if she was ill. ‘The utmost he could do for her 
was to subscribe to a library, and beg Archie to 
go and see her very often in his absence— No; 
there was one thing more that he might do, if he 
would. He might give her an acquaintance, a 
friend, a daughter, in Miss Alleyne. Should he 
do this? Would it be wise to do it?) He ask- 
ed himself these questions very often, and could 
by no means answer them to his satisfaction, 





At last, being a good deal troubled in his mind, 
pede mane pi organ. pay 
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thing to feel one’s self really moving on; but it 


They had been down together to the docks, 
and, coming back up Lower Thames Street, had 
= beseth OC ern for 
a breath of open & glimpse of the river. 

“Of course she misses you dreadfully,” suid 
Archie, not knowing what other. to make. 

*** Ay; but that’s not all,” repli Benham. 

ws No one except yourself in all Lon- 
don. Nota soul.” 

‘*And Tam not particularly well worth her 
knowing,” said Archie, ruefully, ‘* However, I 
can change her books at Mudie's, and all that 
sort of thing, you know. I'd call her every 
day with pleasure—only I know i should bore 
her awfally.” 

‘*My dear Archie,” said De Benham, “ you 
are the best fellow in the world.” 

And then he paused; for he did not know 
how to say what was in his mind. 

**But she knows Miss Alleyne!” exclaimed 
Archie, suddenly. 

De Benham shook his head. 

“No,” he said. ‘I left England, you know, 
before they came back from Cillingford, and— 
and I’ve only been home three days myself.” 

**You don’t mean to say you've not seen her 
yet?” 

“*T mean to say,” said Temple, reddening, 
“that till now it has been impossible. You seem 
to forget how my time has been taken up, and 
how far it is from Canonbury to Kensington.” 

‘* That fellow Leander used to swim across the 
Hellespont,” said Archie, with a sidelong glance 
at his companion. 

‘** But I am going to call there to-day—now, 
in fact; before going home.” 

**And won't you introduce them before you 

away ?” 

“*T don’t know—I scarcely think— You see, 
Archie, there is no engagement between Miss 
Alleyne and myself. And I don’t want to—to 
precipitate matters.” 

Archie pursed up his mouth, and uttered a 
prolonged whistle. 

‘* Which being translated,” said he, ‘‘ means 
that you have seen somebody else out there in 
Italy whom you like better.” 

** It means nothing of the kind,” said De Ben- 
ham, angrily. 

‘*Well, you have changed your mind, per- 
haps.” 

“*Good heavens, no! I admire Miss Alleyne 
as much as ever, If I were a rich man I would 
ask her to me to-morrow. But I am not 
a rich man. am @ very poor man. I roust 
work hard for years before I dare think of mar- 
riage. ‘Therefore I hesitate about making Miss 
Alleyne known to my mother. I—lI feel I have 
no right.” 

““Then, my dear fellow, don't do it,” said 
Archie, emphatically. ‘‘ When a man feels he 
has ‘no right’ to do the decisive thing in a case 
of this kind, it generally means that he is not 
quite sure he cares to have that right.” 

“Tf you think I have ceased to love her, Ar- 
chie, you wrong me,” said De Benham, earnest- 
ly. ‘*Upon my honor, you wrong me. My 
feelings are unchanged. She is the only woman 
I have ever cared for—or ever shall care for.” 

‘*T’m not blaming you,” said Archie. 

‘*Of course not. Neither should I deserve 
your blame. There’s not a grain of fickleness 
in my nature.” 

And he said this with the utmost sincerity ; 
knowing that he had never given one look or 
thought to any other, and believing, for the time, 
that he loved her as much as ever. 

“Then I don’t understand your scruples,” said 
Archie. 

“It may be so many years before I am in a 
position to marry.” 

‘* But your prospects are better than ever.” 

‘“* My prospects,” said De Benham, quickly, 
‘*would be ruined if I were to incur the respons- 
ibilities of—there, we won't talk of it, Archie. 
Believe me, I am actuated by a stern necessity. 
You'll understand it all, some day.” 

And so it was. In all good faith, he believed 
in that ‘‘stern necessity.” It never occurred to 
him that the necessity was of his own making. 
He was, indeed, long past that point at which a 

i of ane he. own motives, 
no idea that he was ruled by a pas- 
sion stronger than love. 

As for Archie, he was silenced and puzzled, 
and knew not what to think. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
HAD SHE FORGOTTEN? 

THE young men parted company at the Man- 
sion House, where De Benham hailed a Hansom, 
and desired the ‘driver to take him to Campden 
Hill, Kensington. For those days were past in 
which he would walk any number of miles to save 
a cab-fare, and time had comie to be of more val- 
ue than money. 

It was now nearly four months since he had 
seen Miss Alleyne, and during the whole of that 
time there had been no communication of any 
kind between them. This, however, was not his 
fault. She had forbidden him to write to her, 
and he had obeyed to the letter. He had told 
himself again and again, when he was in Cala- 
bria, that he was not only blameless in so keeping 
silence, but that he was somewhat hardly used 
in being required to do so. It might have been 
for twelve months instead of three; it might have 
been to Australia instead of Italy; he might have 
fallen sick among strangers, and she would have 
been none the wiser. Now, however, that he was 
about to see her for the first time in her own home 
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rch at Cillingford w promised to 
an his ring, and think of" him ‘‘by day and 
night” while they were parted—he began to doubt 
whether he had been quite justified in taking her 
au pied de ta lettre. Perhaps, considering the 
circumstances of his journey, it would have been 
better had he set that edict aside, and written for 
once to tell her what had become of him. Yet 
he well knew that the thought of doing so had 
occurred to him repeatedly; but always as a 
thing which it would be wiser to leave undone. 
In the mean while, what had she thought of his 
prolonged silence? Had she waited, and watched, 
and wearied for his coming? Would she receive 
him with reproaches? Would it all be as if they 
had parted only yesterday? Or would there be 
a difference, a restraint, a sense of estrange- 
ment ? 

So absorbed was he in these doubts and ques- 
tionings, that he found himself rattling through 
Kensington before he knew that he had passed 
Hyde Park Corner. It seemed to him that the 
cabman’s horse must have had wings, or that the 
road had suddenly grown shorter. He stopped 
the driver at once, however, and said he would 
walk the rest of the distance. And then he went 
into a shop and bought a pair of gloves. These 
gloves took a long time to choose, and a long 
time to put on; and when they were at last satis- 
factorily adjusted, he walked very slowly toward 
Campden Hill. The locality was strange to him, 
for he had never been further in this direction 
than Kensington Church. So he went up and 
down, inquiring his way, but making no especial 
haste to find it. He felt, indeed, nervous and 
embarrassed, and had he nct come upon the 
house sooner than he expected, he would have 
been glad to turn back again for a few moments, 
to collect his thoughts before going in. 

It was a pretty little house, with a long flight 
of steps leading up to the door, and—although 
it was winter—flowers in every window. He 
knocked, and a neat parlor-maid answered the 
summons. Was Mr. Alleyne at home? Mr. 
Alleyne was at home; but in his painting-room, 
and particularly engaged. Was Miss Alleyne at 
home? No—Miss Alleyne was out. 

De Benham had no card to leave—had, in- 
deed, never possessed such a superfiuity in his 
life; but he penciled his name on the back of 
somebody else’s card, and desired the maid to 
tell Miss Alleyne that he had been abroad for 
the Jast three months, and was leaving Engiand 
again the day after to-morrow. Then he in- 
quired how they were, and was told that they 
were both quite well; and so, with a lingering 
glance at the statuettes and evergreens in the 
hall, and the vista of conservatory beyond, he 
departed by the way he had come. 

His first feeling, as he turned away, was of 
relieved embarrassment ; his next, of disappoint- 
ment. Now that she was not to be found, he 
would have given much to find her. It was 
surely a hard chance that took her away from 
home that one only afternoon when it was in his 
power to seek her there! A hard, hard chance 
that took him away from England for the second 
time without once again listening to the music 
of her voice—fot he loved her! Ay, in spite of 
all that Archie had said, he certainly loved her. 
However stern the hand that Fate had laid upon 
him (for he would call it Fate)—however cruel 
the sacrifices he might be called upon to make— 
he was quite sure that he loved her. He dwelt 
upon this point, indeed, with so much insistence 
in his own mind, and repeated it to himself so 
often during that first half-mile of his homeward 
walk, that it almost seemed as if he needed re- 
assurance from within. 

Retracing his steps through a net-work of 
squares, terraces, and lanes, he emerged pres- 
ently through a sort of passage upon Kensing- 
ton Palace Gardens, purposing to walk through 
the Gardens and the Park as far as the Marble 
Arch, and thence to take a cab home to Canon- 

ury. 

It was now verging toward three o'clock, and 
the afternoon was growing gray and cold. The 
Gardens, as he turned in by the broad walk run- 
ning east and west beside the palace, looked chill 
and deserted. ere were a few pedestrians 
scattered up and down the main walk between 
Kensington and Bayswater, and a solitary cou- 
ple by the pond, feeding ducks; but the children 
and the boats, the nurses and perambulators, the 
life-guardsmen and the daily loiterers, were all 
long since gone. He went up to the pond, and 
stood there for some time watching that solitary 
couple and the ducks, in a dreary, discontented 
way, thinking of many things, but chiefly of the 
long fight that lay before him, and somewhat also 
of Miss Alleyne. Was it not almost hopeless? 
Had he not condemned himself to a life of peril, 
and privation, and hope deferred? Would the 
battle ever be won? Or, if won, might it not be 
that victory would come too late? Of what use 
to triumph when youth was past, and hair was 
gray, and the wine of life had lost its flavor? 
See that pair—they looked poor, but they looked 
happy. The man’s hat was shabby, but the girl’s 
face was bright and loving. A coronet was a 
fine thing; but supposing that one had to give 
up the bright face in order to gain it, might not 
the shabby hat be better worth the wearing ? 

Tough questions these; hard to solve—hard 
even to*contemplate without solving! De Ben- 
ham gave them up, and turned away with a sigh. 
As he did so, he saw a lady coming round by the 
pond, eeay from the direction of Victoria 
Gate—a lady dressed in some delicate gray ma- 
terial, jacket and dress alike, the skirt looped up 
over a crimson petticoat, and a little white and 
crimson feather in her hat, The blood rushed 
to his face, and his heart beat quickly. He rec- 
ognized her at the first glance, long before he 
could distinguish a feature of her face. It was 
Mi 


iss Alleyne. 
And now that she was within a hundred yards 
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of him, what should he do? He had paid his 
visit—he had left his name and message—he 
was confident that she had not yet seen him— 
Should he turn away? Would it not be more 
prudent to do so? Oh, perversity and incon- 
sistency of man! But a few minutes ago, and 
he was lamenting the hard fate that took him to 
her door when she was from home; and now— 
Well, now he would not, could not avoid her! 
He blushed for the cowardly impulse; cleared 
his brow by an effort; and, with a quick, firm 
step, hastened to meet her. 

When they were within a few yards of each 
other she looked up—saw him—turned — 

le—and stopped. He went up to her wit 

h hands extended. 

** Juliet!” he said. 

She let him take her hand, but she uttered no 
word of greeting. He felt and saw that she was 
trembling. 

“T have just been to the house,” he went on, 
hurriedly; ‘* but you were out. I was in despair. 
I have been in Italy ever since we parted, and I 
came back only three days ago. I am off to 
Russia the day after to-morrow. I could not 
bear to go away again without seeing you. You 
have not forgotten me ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘*No,” she said, smiling; ‘‘I have not forgot- 
ten you.” 

But both the words and the smile seemed to 
cost her an effort. 

‘*It would have been most unjust if you had,” 
he said; ‘‘ for I have been thinking of you in all 
kinds of wild and far-away places. You must 
have wondered what had become of me ?”’ 

‘* Ne—we knew you were gone away ?” 

“* How could you know that ?” 

‘We thought we should like to hear you play, 
so we went down one Sunday to St. Hildegarde’s 
—papa and I; and although the organist played 
very well, I felt quite sure—at least, we both 
felt quite sure—that—that it was not your touch. 
And then, when the service was over, papa ask- 
ed the pew-opener, and she said you were gone 
abroad.” 

All this was said hurriedly, but still smilingly 
—that paleness which had come upon her at first 
sight of him having given place to a feverish 
flush. 

“‘f am glad you detected the difference,” he 
said, lowering his voice and bending somewhat 
toward her. ‘‘ Iam glad that no other succeed- 
ed in representing me to you in even so small a 
matter.” 

But she drew a little back, and put her hand 
to her throat, as if she were feeling chilled. 

“*T should indeed be a poor judge of music if 
Thad not ear enough for that,” she said. ‘‘ But 
how cold it gets now, after two or three o’clock !” 

‘** Especially just here, with the air coming 
across the pond. Shall we go down yonder 
where the trees are?” 

** No, it is late; and I am on my way home.” 

“Then I will see you to the door.” 

So, Miss Alleyne offering no objection to this 
arrangement, he turned, and they took the road 
by which he had just come. 

** And all this time,” he said, going back to 
that first stage in the conversation, ‘‘ you only 
know that I have been abroad; but you do not 
know where I have been, or what I have been 
doing. Would you care to hear the whole 
story ?” 

**I should like to hear it very much.” 

So he told the whole story; and the telling 
of it lasted till they came almost within sight of 
the house. 

** It must be a great change for you—this stir- 
ring, adventurous sort of life,” said Miss Alleyne, 
when he had done. ‘‘I suppose you prefer it to 
music ?” 

“*T prefer it to a life of hopeless poverty,” he 
replied. ‘‘ But it is not all excitement; and at 
first I can not even expect it to be very profit- 
able. Besides, it has its drawbacks. I am 
obliged, for mstance, to be almost constantly 
away from England—from home—from all that 
I hold dear.” . 

And here again his voice dropped tenderly, 
and he pressed closer to her side. 

“© That is very sad for—for Mrs. Debenham.” 

“*Tt is very sad for me, too,” he said. ‘‘ Very 
sad, and very solitary. You have no idea of 
what it is to be alone in such a place as Soverato. 
I got terribly hipped sometimes, and used to fear 
that you had all forgotten me.” 

Miss Alleyne made no answer; but De Ben- 
ham fancied through the dusk that he saw the 
color deepen on her cheek. 

** You will think of me sometimes when I am 
in St. Petersburg?” he said, presently. ‘I 
should not feel half so lonely, and the distance 
would not seem half so great, if—if I thought—” 

He hesitated—not so much from want of words, 
as from a feeling that it behooved him not to give 
rash utterance to such as might come first. 

Will you not eome in, Mr. Debenham, and 
see papa?’ said Miss Alleyne. 

He felt rebuked and uncomfortable. He un- 
derstood perfectly that she desired to ignore his 
meaningless, half-uttered tender speeches. 

**I don’t like to be called ‘Mr. Debenham’ 
by you, Juliet,” he said, reproachfully. And 
then he waited for an answer, or a question ; but 
none came, . 

** However,” he added, with a sigh, “I will 
not come in. I asked for Mr. Alleyne, and they 
told me he was engaged. Next time, perhaps, I 
shall be more fortunate.” 

‘* When you come back from St. Petersburg,” 
said Miss Alleyne. 

“Yes. But I hope that may be very soon— 
in three weeks, perhaps, or a month.” 

‘* You are going quite at the right time,” said 
Miss Alleyne. ‘I have heard that Russia should 
always be visited in winter.” 

“iy people who know how to take care of 
their noses.’ 
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“Surely you are equal to that. responsibility, 
Mr. Debenkam,” laughed she. 

“*T really can’t say. I fancy itis more difficult 
to keep one’s nose in Russia than to keep one’s 
heart in most other places.” 

**T have pot the slightest doubt that you will 
succeed in keeping both,” said Miss Alleyne, 
with her hand on the gate. ‘‘Then you won't 
come in? What shall I say for you to papa ?” 

“That I am sorry not to have had the pleas- 
ure of finding him disengaged, and that I hope 
soon to bring him the latest news from the cap- 
ital of the Czar.” 

**T will deliver your message precisely, Bon 
voyage !” 

** Good-by—good-by, Juliet,” he said, taking 
her hand between both of his own. 

** But she drew it quickly away, and ran up 
the steps, smiling still, and repeating, ‘* Bon voy- 
age.” 
He waited till she had opened the door with 
her latch-key, and gone in; and then he turned 
away, somewhat gloomily, and went back again, 
in the direction of Kensington Gerdens. Had 
she forgotten? he asked himself. Had she, in- 
deed, forgoften ; or did she only affect to forget ? 
How gay she seemed! how indifferent! And 
yet she turned pale when they first met. She 
turned pale, and he was sure she trembled. 
Was that cheerfulness all unassumed? She was 
surely thinner than when they parted at Cilling- 
ford—thinner, and not, perhaps, quite so pretty. 


And then he wished that she had not been so | 


gay, and that she had not smiled so persistent- 
ly. He would have been better pleased had she 
been silent, and agitated, and uncomplainingly 
sad. But she had been nothing of the kind. 
Granted that she did change color for a moment, 
she recovered her self-possession immediately. 
Her voice did not even falter when she wished 
him good-by. Ah, well!—she would at least 
not weary after him as his mother wearied after 
him. She was spared all those apprehensions 
and sufferings ; and it was better so. It was, of 
course, better so. 
her sake, to rejoice in the turn that things had 
taken; and yet it would have been pleasanter to 
believe that—that she wks not heartless. Was 
she heartless? There he paused. Was it heart- 
lessness, or was it womanly pride? Was it levity? 
Surely, heartlessness was a terrible thing in a wo- 
man, and levity was almost worse. Repose of 
manner, too, was so charming! His mother’s re- 
pose of manner was perfect. His mother smiled 
but seldom, and he had never seen her laugh. 
How dignified she was—how quiet—how stately 
—how worthy to wear and grace an ancient cor- 
onet! Ah! where should he find any to com- 
pare with her? Thinking thus, he went with 
long strides across the Gardens and the Park, 
and resolved in his own mind that he was glad 
he had not introduced Miss Alleyne to Lady De 
Benham—at all events, for the present. 

In the mean while, she had gone smiling into 
the house, and smiling past the trim parlor-maid 
upon the stairs, and straight to her own bed- 
room, where she quietly shut herself in and bolt- 
ed the door. And then she laid aside her hat 
and gloves, and stood for a long time looking 
down at the little heart-shaped ring that ‘Temple 
De Benham had placed upon her finger that hap- 
py, happy morning at Cillingford, only four short 
months ago. Then she took it off, and kissed it, 
and still looking at it wistfully, wrapped it in sil- 
ver paper, and locked it away in her dressing- 
case. This done, she laid herself down upon 
her bed, and covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed bitterly. 

Had she forgotten ? 








PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT.]} 

HANK Heaven, the Troppmann sensation 
has somewhat subsided. ‘The eighth body 
has not yet been discovered ; but every one is con- 
vinced that the prisoner has also murdered the fa- 
ther of the Kinck family. The young wretch, it 
seems, had hoped to escape to America, whence 
he had intended forwarding to France the title- 
deeds found secreted on his person. He imag- 
ined that he had only to spread the report that 
the Kincks had all emigrated, and to forge the 
name at the bottom of a power of attorney, in 
order to be enabled to sell the property. The 
field where the atrocious crime was committed 
has almost ceased to be the object of a pilgrim- 
age; but during a whole fortnight all sorts of 
booths and stalls were erected there. Vendors 
of cakes and lemonade, hawkers of gingerbread, 
newspapers, fruit, red balloons, and peacock feath- 
ers were ready to supply their amiable custom- 
ers, most of whom would no doubt have pre- 
ferred a glass of absinthe or a revolver. ‘The 
sensation seekers who have visited the spot must 
be counted by hundreds of thousands. Half an 
hour after the field had been turned up not the 
slightest trace of a farrow remained, and the soil 
was as even and as hard as the floor of your draw- 
ing-room. Surely, this is an unhealthy symp- 
tom ; and I trust it will produce a salutary reac- 
tion against the Jack Sheppard style of litera- 
ture, or what has been very justly called ‘‘ the 

literature of the gutter.” 

We are likely to see a revolution in the shape 
of our hats. Already both ladies and gentle- 
men have adopted a black or dark green felt hat, 
a sort of wide-awake, with a narrow brim and 
high crown, with a short feather on the left side. 
The innovators, however, have invented nothing 
—they have merely borrowed the coiffure of 
the ‘Tyrolese mountaineers. The fashion has no 
doubt been introduced by some tourist, who, hav- 
ing lost his hat in the high latitudes, came home 
with the Austrian head-dress. But it is useless 
to seek the origin of a fashion; all that is re- 
quired of us is to follow it. At present, a num- 
ber of more or less authentic chignons and a still 


He felt that he ought, for | 
| of ladies from Paris. 











greater number of masculine heads are protected 
by the chapeau tyrolien. 

The Empress, whose journey had been so often 
put off, has at last started. ter receiving a 
hearty welcome in Venice, she has landed in 
Greece, and is probably now in Constantinople, 
where the Sultan has prepared every thing to re- 
ceive his illustrious guest in great pomp. It 
will be a curious sight—the ‘‘ father of the true 
believers” giving splendid fétes in honor of an 
ultra Catholic princess! 

The Italian Opera has once more opened its 
doors to the admirers of la diva Patti, whose 
voice is as charming as ever. She was greatly 
applauded in ‘‘La Traviata.” Among the specta- 
tors I remarked Madame Ratazzi, née Bonaparte 
Wyse, Marshal Canrobert and his wife, Prince 
Poniatowski, Lord Lyons, and the élite of our 
American and English visitors. It has been ob- 
served that ladies who had never crossed the 
threshold of the salle Ventadour but in full dress 
now appear there en petite tenue. 

The inauguration of the Italiens announces 
the coming of winter; but we enjoy wonderfully 
mild weather for the season. Still, although the 
sun shines as in summer, the leaves are falling. 
The fashionable world has returned, and numer- 
ous equipages are seen in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Our orchestra leaders are dusting their fiddle- 
sticks, and balis will soon begin. This is good 
news for chroniqueurs whose readers do not care 
much about politics or ‘‘ serious accidents.” May 
we have to announce the arrival of many Amer- 
ican, Russian, and Spanish stars! 

The mention of stars reminds me that I have 
forgotten to state that Miss Adelaide Phillips, a 
prima donna from Boston, is expected here, and 
has been engaged for two years by the manager 
of the Italian Opera. It is said that she will 
beat la Patti; but that is promising a great deal. 

A friend just returned from Baden-Baden has 
told me an amusing incident, which does honor 
to the good sense and wit of our Yankee tourists. 
Two American gentlemen were dining at the ta- 
ble of the Restaurant du Casino with a couple 
A Russian prince, who 
probably did not wish better than to pick a quar- 
rel, purchased two magnificent nosegays, and sent 
them to the ladies with his compliments. ‘Ihe 
Americans’ first impulse was to box the giver's 
ears; but they soon found out a better way of 
punishing hisimpudence. Merely glancing over 
to his table they bowed most gratefully, and sent 
him two Napoleons by the waiter. ‘The unfor- 
tunate Muscovite nobleman was so discomfited 
that he at once left the room. 

The members of the skating club are already 
consulting our learned meteorologists, and ask- 
ing if we are to have more ice in 1869 than last 
year. I do not know whether the autocrat of 
the Observatoire, Senator Leverrier, has given 
them any hope; but, in the mean time, they can 
learn to skate upon the water. Last week sev- 
eral amateurs astonished the promenaders of the 
Bois de Boulogne by crossing and recrossing the 
silvery surface of the lake on a marine veloci- 
pede. However, this new plaything does not 
appear destined to throw the terrestrial bicycle 
into disfavor. The patrons of the latter now 
have clubs and special newspapers of their own. 
The last number of the Vélocipéde Illustré an- 
nounces a ladies’ race between Paris and Rouen 
for next week. Another, between male veloci- 
pedists, is to take place soon, and a few days 
ago six races were bicycled at Fére-en-Tardenois, 
where a ball was given to the velocemen by the 
principal personages of the locality. : 

The Gaulois is publishing ‘‘The Madmen,” a 
tale attributed to Edgar Poe. ‘The editor in- 
forms his readers that he lately received from 
America the English manuscript of this story 
with the following heading: ‘‘ Copy of an un- 
published tale of the celebrated Edgar Poe.” As 
it was difficult to explain why the kind contrib- 
utor did not begin by forwarding his treasure to 
an American paper, I fancy few people were tak- 
en in by this announcement. At any rate, the 
publication of the said manuscript has dispelled 
all doubts. Poe no more wrote ‘‘ The Madmen” 
than you or I wiote ‘‘ The Raven.” By-the-by, 
about a year ago, a certain Mr. Louis Noir, after 
praising Charles Baudelaire’s translation of Poe’s 
works, added that this translation was so very 
original that a Bostonian was about to retranslate 
it into English! The truth is, that Baudelaire 
rendered the original as exactly as his rather im- 
perfect knowledge of our language allowed him. 

A Parisian newspaper, which saturated the 
public with loathsome details of the Kinck mur- 
der until its readers cried, ‘‘ Enough !” serious] 
tells us that the manager of a London theatre has 
visited the slaughter-field with a painter, who 
made a sketch of the place for a forthcoming 
drama. ‘The writer adds, ‘‘Is not this simply 
odious?” If this is meant as a joke, it is certain- 
ly a very bad one. I prefer the sigh with which 
Mlle. Gabrielle de la Périne, the pretty newspa- 
per vendor of the Grand Hotel, said to one of 
her customers: ‘‘ Ah, it is sad to see how the 
interest in this affair begins to flag! If we could 
only discover the father !” 

It is said that Count Suez de Lesseps is about 
to marry a young lady of sixteen—that is to 
say, only forty-four years younger than himself. 
Rather heavy odds! 

French literature has made an irreparable loss 
in the person of Sainte Beuve, the celebrated 
critic, who has recently died (October 13) after 
a protracted illness. I regret to say that he 
proclaimed himself a free-thinker to the last, 
and ordered his remains to be carried to the cem- 
etery without any religious ceremony. Although 
he belonged to the Academy and to the Senate, 
he has requested his friends not to allow any 
speeches to be spoken over his grave. His loss 
will be felt not-only by the numerous readers of 
his Monday articles, but by the poor. His crit- 
ieal articles (Causeries du Lundi) fill no less than 
twenty-six volumes. ‘ 
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Crochet and Netted Fanchon with Ruche Trimming. 


Tue foundation of this fanchon is crocheted with red twisted wool, and the 
ruche js netted with red and white wool. First cut the pattern of pasteboard 
or paper muslin from the pattern, Fig. 52, Supplement of Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. IL., No. 24, rounding the back edge as in the illustration, instead of cut- 
ting it in points. Begin the fanchon on the front edge on a foundation of the 
requisite length, and crochet in backward and forward rounds, always altern- 
ately 3 de., 3 ch.; the de. must alternate in position in each successive 
round. Work the ruche from the Netted ‘Trimming for Fanchons, etc., and 
the appended description on the accompanying page, making the middle 
worked part of red, and the remaining rounds on the outer edge of the ruche 
of white wool. Finish the front of the fanchon with two similar ruches. 


Velvet Muff with Knit- 
ted Strips. 

Tuts muff is nine inches 
jong and nineteen inches in 
circumference. It is made 
of black velvet, wadded, and 
lined with blue silk, and trim- 
med, in the manner shown by 
the illustration, with three 
strips, knitted in imitation of 
fur. These,strips are worked 
with gray thread and gray 
zephyr wool on fine steel knit- 
ting-needles as follows: Make 
for each strip, with gray 
thread, a foundation of twen- 
ty stitches, lay on the gray 
wool, aad knit with both 
threads one plain round, in 
doing which wind the woolen 


thread once over a netting-mesh two-fifths of an inch in diameter before work- 
ing each stitch. ‘Then work with the gray thread alone one plain round with- 
out loops, after doing which draw the netting-mesh out of the loops, and repeat 
these two rounds till the strip has reached the requisite length. Lay on the 
woolen thread anew before working each looped round. When the strip has 
reached the requisite length, cast the stitches off; cut the loops, comb them out, 
and trim them evenly. Fasten the strips on the muff in the manner shown by 


the illustration. 


Netted Trimming for Fanchons, Fichus, etc. 
On a net- 
ting-mesh two-fifths of an inch in circumference make a 
foundation as long as the trimming strip is desired, and work 
seven backward and forward rounds over the same mesh. 
Then lay the netted strip on stiff paper, and work it with 
red wool in point de toile 
according to the illustra- 
tion. Each of the work- 
ed squares is three holes 
of netting in width and 
breadth. Having loosen- 
ed the worked strip from 
the paper; work on each . For description 
side three rounds as fol- 

lows: Ist round (over a netting-mesh four- 
fifths of an inch in cireumference);— * work 
two knots in each of the two stitches on the 
corner. of the first worked square, five knots 
in the first stitch of the third round before 
the last, which lies under the two adjoining 
corners of two squares; in this work over the 
last round and the round before the last at 
the same time. 
netting-mesh two-fifths of an inch in circum- 
ference).— Work one stitch in each stitch of 
the former round. 


Lady’s Knitted Vest, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts vest is worked from an excellent pat- 
For pattern and description see Sup- tern. Make a foundation of 200 st., and 
knit in the round twenty rounds, always al- 
ternately knitting two and purling two, then 
eighty rounds entirely plain, in which make a seam at each side and in the mid- 


Tuts trimming is netted of red twisted wool. 





Knittep FANCHON TO BE WORN 
UNDER THE BonNET, FOR 
Evperty Lapy. 


plement, No. X., Figs. 18 and 19. 


dle of the front by purling one in every second 
round; also widen one stitch in the sixty-fifth 
round, and thenceforth in every third following 
round at each side of each side seam, and at 
the distance of. nine stitches from the seam. 
With the 81st round begin the front slit at each 
side of the middle seam; for this divide the 
stitches in halves, and knit sixteen rounds back, 
ward and forward, continuing to widen on the 
sides as already mentioned ; also form a double 
seam at each side of the slit (p. 2 in every sec- 
ond round), which seam is continued to the up- 
per edge of the fronts. Then take 6 st. at each 
side seam on other needles or on threads, leave 
them awhile unnoticed, and knit the back and 
fronts separately, as follows: for each front work 
sixty-four rounds more, widening in every third 
foliowing round as before, and now only 3 st. 
distant from the side, edges; then knit forty- 
four rounds more. for the shoulders, in doing 
which leave unnoticed the first 20 st. from the 
front slit; these are taken on a thread before 
working these rounds; also narrow at the neck 
six times in these rounds by knitting 
together the third and fourth st. in 
every fourth following round. Then 
work thirty-four rounds on the stitches 
of the back, continuing the widening - 
on both sides by adding 1 st. after the 
third and before the third last st. in 
every third following round, Next 
follows a number of rounds in which 
the back must be joined with the 





Fig. 1.—Crocuer Stitcu ror 
Frenv Jacxer.—-[See Page 740. } 





Lapy’s Kyrrrep Care.—Back. 


For pattern and des 
No. XVIII., Figs. 88-41. 


Inrant’s FLANNEL SHOE WITH 
Knitrep Sock. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVII 


cription see Supplement, 
8-41 






p TED Morr. 
see Supplement. 


Grirv’s Kyir 


2d and 3d rounds (over a 





“Lapy’s Kxitrep Vest.—Fronr. 
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Crocuer Sack JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 
8 to 5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
., Figs. 10-13, 


No. VIL 






Crocuet Cotrar. 


© For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 23. 








Giru's Kyittep Tipper. 


For pattern and description see Sup- ‘ 
plement, No. XI., Fig. 20. round, 








Lapy’s Kyirrep Carr.—FRonr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, Figs. 38-41. 
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shoulder-pieces of the front ; in doing this always knit the last st. of the back 
in two rounds with one, and in every third following round with two shoul- 
der stitches ; also narrow regularly on both sides of the back by knitting two 
stitches together in every second following round a/ter the first 4 and before 
the last 4 st. Having in this manner used up all the shoulder stitches, take 
on the needles, with the stitches on the back, the edge stitches of the shoul- 
ders, and the 20 st. at each side of the front slit, and knit for the finishing 
of the neck, first, two rounds purled, then one open-work round, always al- 
ternately k. 4, tt. 1, n. 1 (that is, sl. 1, k. 1, and draw the slipped st. over 
the knitted st.); after that k. one round and p. two rounds, and cast off 
loosely, For each sleeve make a foundation of 64 st., and knit on this in 
the round twenty rounds, always alternately 2 st. knitted and two purled. 
Next 170 plain rounds, forming a seam at the end of the rounds, and widen- 


ing once at each side of the 
seam, first in the 14th round. 
In the following 88 rounds 
repeat this widening after 
every seven rounds, and in 
the remaining rounds after 
every twelve rounds, Knit 
now at the right of the seam 
for the right sleeve, and at 
the left of it for the left 
sleeve, and on the back of 
the sleeves, with half the st., 
a gore-like point in backward 
and forward rounds by leay- 
ing 2 st. (which are taken on 
a thread) at the end of each 
round till all the stitches are 
used. Crochet the sleeve 
from the under side to the 
edge stitches of the arm-hole, 
so that the point comes on 


the back at the shoulder seam (see Fig. 2). In joining these always draw one 
of the 2 st. left at the end of each round over the other. Lastly, finish the slit 
with three rounds se. ; in the second of these rounds work a few button-holes, 
each with 4 or 5 ch.,‘on the right side; sew the corresponding buttons on the 
left side. Run a ribbon through the holes on the neck of the vest. 


Crochet Stitches for Hoods, Fichus, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—For this crochet stitch, whigh is a variety of the Tunisian or Afghan 





Vetvet Murr / A witu worked 
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of the same round. 


together. 


Lapy’s Kyittep Vest.—Back. 





., Figs. 54 and 55. 


Fig. 2.~—-NETTED ‘TRIMMING FOR 
FancHon. 




















































Inrant’s Crocuet Boor. 


needle 

both the 
veins of the st. 
together, 
instead of through 
the single upright 
S vein, as before ; be- 
sides this, in order to keep the sides 
straight, pass over the first horizontal 
stitch in the first round of every second 
following pr., and add 1 st. at the end 
In the 2d round 
of each pattern row care must be taken 
that the two stitches of a rib which be- 
long together shall always be worked 


Fig. 2.—This stitch is worked in for- 
ward rounds as follows: on a founda- 
tion of the requisite length crochet 1 st. 
in the first stitch, then * tt. 1, take a 
loop out of the following st., draw this 
loop through under the tto., and work 
both stitches off together with one thread. Work the remaining rounds in the 
same manner, but always put the needle under the entire stitch of the former 





stitch, work on the foundation stitches: 1st pr.—In com- 
mon Tunisian stitch, then 1 pr. as follows: 1st round.—Al- 
ways alternately take 1 st. in the upper vein of the following 
st, of the horizontal chain-stitch round of the former round, 
1 st, in the following perpendicular vein of a stitch. 2d 
round.—Always work together as 1 st. the 2 st. taken out 
of perpendicular and horizontal st. Repeat this last pr., 
but in the follow- 
ing first rounds of 
each st. put the 
through 


upright 





> 
Fig. 1.—Crocuet anp Nettep 
Fancuon with Rucue TRimmine. 





BLUNDERS OF OLD MASTERS. 


N the gallery of the convent of Jesuits at Lis- 
bon there is a picture representing Adam in 
Paradise, dressed in blue breeches with silver 
buckles, and Eve with a striped petticoat. In 
the distance appears a procession of Capuchin 
monks bearing the cross. In a country church 
in Holland there is a painting representing the 
sacrifice of Isaac, in which the painter had de- 
picted Abraham with a blunderbuss in his 
hand, ready to shoot his son. At Windsor 
there is a painting by Antonio Verrio, in which 
the artist has introduced portraits of himself, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and May, the surveyor of the 
works of that period, all in long periwigs, as sur- 
veyors of Christ Healing the Sick. A painter of 
Toledo, having to represent the three wise men 
of the East coming to worship on the nativity of 
Christ, depicted three Arabian or Indian kings, 
two of them white and one black, and all of them 
in the posture of kneeling. The position of the 
legs of each figure not being very distinct, he in- 
* advertently painted three black feet 
for the negro king, and three also 
hetween the two white kings; and 
he did not discover his error until 
his picture was hung up in the ca- 
thedral. The same collection con- 
tained a painting of the stoning of 
Stephen, the Martyr, by Le Sceur, 
in which the saint was attired in the 
habit of a priest at high mass. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet STITCH FOR 
Hoops, Ficuvs, ETc. 
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DESIGNS AFTER NATURE. 
Might not Wasp-Waisted Young Ladies adopt this Costume with Advantage? 








A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 

Here you have a Young Girl—simple, unaffected— 
wearing only her own Hair, with a few blades of 
wild grass in it. She is not one of your Painted and 
Padded Creatures, whom all proper persons very 
properly object to. 




















A GREAT RESULT. 
Here is a Young Gentleman who has bought a 

Double Eye-Glass, and can’t see through either side. 

He wears a Collar which makes him very unhappy ; 

and he smokes a Cigar which makes him very ill. But 

what can he do? These things are expected of him. 
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STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE 
The Common Toad (Bufo disgustans). 
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A QUESTIONABLE COMPLIMENT. 
Hussanp. “ Carriage, my dear Girl? Consider the Expense! I don’t see how we can afford it.” 
Wire. “ But, George dear, Mr. Smith keeps one for his Wife !” 
HusBanpD (“with bis logic’’). “‘ But she s his Second Wife, recollect, my Dear !” 
" (For the life of her, at the moment, she could not see the bearings of this argument, 
so she dropped the subject. 
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THE ADVENTURER. 


Lavy (to Friend). “Is it true that this Foreign Count has such an immense fortune?’ 
RigND. “ Undoubtedly. It is principally in Brass.” 
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_If the Chignons keep on getting up higher and 
higher, it is, of course, necessary that ladies should 
stand on tip-toe to reach them. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Zana Waueat.—Pnt a velvet band headed by a silk 
ruche straight around your silk skirt, four inches from 
the bottom. Make a short basque of the velveteen, 
with revers and coat-sleeves, trimmed with silk ruches. 

E.eorga.—Of your Turkish satin make a belted mau- 
tle by pattern in Bazar No. 45. Wad it warmly, trim 
with velvet and fringe, and it will answer for the win- 
ter. Your ides about the bonnet is good. Wear brown 
kid gloves, 

Inquiertrva.—A block of hard wood and a mallet 
are considered best with pinking irons, and are usu- 
ally furnished with them.—For indelibie ink dissolve 
11 grains of nitrate of silver in a tea-spoonful of water 
of ammonia, and 20 grains of gum-arabic in 2} tea- 
spoonfuls of rain-water. When the gum is dissolved, 
put in the same vial 22 grains of carbonate of soda. 
When the contents of both vials are well dissolved, 
pour them together, set the vessel containing the 
mixture in a basin of water, and boil several min- 
utes. Starch and iron the goods to be marked. This 
ink is used with a quill pen. Faber's indelible pen- 
cils are convenient for marking clothing ; but we have 
seen nothing better for thia purpose than a glass pen 
with Payson's indelible ink. 

8. B. L—The French scourers will renew your 
feather, 

Mocrxes.—Deep mourning is worn for a parent at 
least a year; second mourning six months. 

Atasamwa.—An elegant costume would consist of 
your garnet silk cut short and trimmed with a single 
wide band of maroon velvet, to be worn with a short 
redingote made of your maroon velvet paletot. A thick 
cord at the edge, revers fronts, deep cuffs, square side 
pockets, and two rows of. buttons down the front, de- 
scribe the redingote. Late in the season trim it with 
far. Heart-shaped and revers waists will be much 
worn, and will suit for your black alpaca. Quillings 
of the same for trimming. 

Maa. A. G. M.—A reply to “ Maggie,” in Bazar No. 
39, will tell you all about pillow-covers.—Get long 
white cashmere stockings for your little girl. A 
white or black velvet hat with ear-tabs will be warm 
for the winter. Berlin wool Afghans and soft white 
plush, striped with a color, are desirable.—The lines 
you quote are not susceptible of explanation here. 

Qvanvary.— Heavy fringe is very much used in 
mourning. Jet trimming is to be worn again. See 
mourning dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 42, Make your cloak tighter fitting, and trim 
with bands of Astrakhan fur. sy 

Manxron C. K.—Bazar No. 2%, Vol. L, will give you 
& pattern of an infant's cloak. You can order it from 
this office. 

H. M. R.—A pink-coral colored silk with low cor- 
sage and train, trimmed with puffs of gauze around 
the skirt and on the bunched-up tunic, would be a 
handsome evening dress for a blonde of eighteen. 
Walking suit of navy blue cloth, with redingote and 
skirt trimmed with bine velvet. 

Ametia.—A dinner dress illustrated in Bazar No. 23 
will give you some idea ofa short skirt and court train. 
$5 to $7 a yard buys good satin. Get pale bine or rose- 
pink, or else blondine—we do not know your complex- 
ioa. Trim with pufs and pleatings of white Chambery 
gauze. Your other questions are anticipated in the 
New York Fashions. Crocheted gimp makes a hand- 
some for lace on a velvet cloak: 

your vlack cloth traveling dress with 
8 redingote and short skirt. Trim with straight rows 
of velvet. Your ideas about the wedding dress are 
good. Wear a tulle veil. Purple empresa cloth would 
be better than chalé for your morning dress. 

Couwray Grais.—Your plans for remodeling the de- 
laine dresses are good. Double skirts continue to be 
worn. Make the black alpaca with a redingnte like 
that in Bazar No. 41. The skirt should just escape 
the floor. Trim with bias bands of the alpaca piped 
with green silk. Get plaid serge for a traveling suit. 

F. J, J.—You can order a lady's dressing-case from 
any of the well-known jewelry establishments. 

Karuenruvs G.—Read answer to “ Amelia,” already 
given. A striped petticoat with satin train the color 
of the stripe is very handsome. In plain colors we 
prefer skirt and train alike, or else a white skirt with 
colored train, but not two bright contrasting colors. 
Low square corsage. Sieeves of one large puff, and a 
deep frill at the elbow. 

Mus. T. A. 8.—Make your own black silk suit with 
a redingote end skirt trimmed with flat velvet bands 
and fringe. For the tall, slender young lady make the 
Louis XIV. suit, with flounces for trimming. See Ba- 
zar No. 40. Bright plaids are very much worn. 

New Yorxaiss.—From the pieces cut off your train 
you can make a peplum basque for the waist of your 
blue poplin. Trim with velvet revers, cuffs, and sash, 
also bias bands on the ckirt, and wear as a street suit. 

Setma.—A plaid burnouse of one of the gay tartans 
is precisely what you want for a graceful wrap to be 
thrown on when in a hurry. $15 will purchase it.— 
We do not give detailed instructions about fashions 
by mail. 

Mottre A, R. L.—We have not time to write to onr 
correspondents by mail, or to make purchases for 
them. Make your own plaid wrap by patterns in 
Bazar No. 45. Scarlet cloth ia $4 or $5 a yard. See 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 44 for child's cloak 
and hat. 

Mowntaeve Virz.acr.—See New York Fashions of 
Pazar No. 44 for little girls’ dresses, Boys wear knee 
pantaloons and cutaway jackets disclosing veste—the 
whole suit of velveteen or blue-black cloth. Make 
your black poplin by Figure 2, Bazar No, 43. Fora 
girl of fifteen get garnet empress cloth, with two 
skirts and sailor jacket trimmed with plush or velvet. 

Inqurngn.—A black vest of the me*er's' of the coat 
is sometimes worn at weddings by the groom aad bis 
attendants. 

Berroa Mzrevrra.—Try Sapolio for removing the 
stains of casters on straw matting.—Sprinkle your 
Chantilly lace slightly with water in which a very 
little white mucilage has been dropped. Pin it out 
straight to dry, over a smooth black cloth. 

Miss A. H.—By all means invite your guests to a 
dressing-room before they go to the parlor. Those 
who wear dress bonnets to your morning wedding 
will not want to remove them; but many persons 
wear merely coiffures. A bride married in her trav- 
eling suit wears a bonnet or a head-dvess, but not a 
bridal veil. The bride and groom go first—the guests 
following in pairs—to the refreshment-table, which 
shonid be in the dining-room. 

M. 8. T.—Burnouses are made of black cashmere 
ané of striped cloths, as well as plaids, and are then 
handsome enough to wear with silk dresses. A trav- 
eling dress of gray cloth is handsomer at this season 
than the poplin usaal for a bride. Trim with gray 
velvet or gros grain and Tom Thumb fringe, but not 
with blue. A sacque like your gray sample will do 








for a second-best wrap. Quilted sacques are seldom 
seen now. A hat is most used by brides when tray- 
eling. 

Lucy A.—Powdered hair is in keeping with your 
Pompadour costume, but is not compnisory, and, be- 
sides, it requires a bair-dresser.—Heels three and a 
half inches high are too high for comfort or good 
taste. We can not tell you how to Overcome the 
awkwardness you feel in wearing them. 

Kate Z. P.—See Bazar No, 45 for information about 
cloaks. Your silk is out of style, but will look very 
well with a black silk over-skirt. Wear Javender-gray 


- kid gloves and linen collars edged with Valenciennes. 


Dress skirts are not changed in the widths, but are 
shorter. 

Jxunvsns.—Gabrielle shape with a Jarge box-pleat 
behind is the best design for a wrapper. Make your 
plaid suit with a burnouse, and put deep kilt pleats 
on the skirt. Scallop and bind with braid. 

Wituetmine.—Make your black silk by pattern in 
Bazar No. 48. See Sashes in same paper.—The pen- 
sion received by a colonel’s widow is $600. 

Carurrixe.—The directions to ‘‘Zana Wheat” will 
answer for you. Make your gray dress by Pattern 
No. 1, in Bazar No. 43, and it will serve for house or 
street. 

Marearet.—Tapestry designs of lambrequin dra- 
pery for brackets were given in Bazar Nos. 31 and 83. 

Ean.test Sussorrsrr.—We can not find fancy work 
for you to do. The stores have their regular em- 
ployés, and are thronged with applicants for work 
daily. 

Many.—Water removes the color from most silks, 
aud it can not be restored. It does not merely make 
a stain. 

H. W. 8. S.—See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
43 for making hair-cloth skirts. 








Tne latest novelty in Round Hats is the Ty- 
rolean Felt Hat, for ladies, misses, and children. 
This coquettish little hat, of a wholly unique 
shape, has won unexampled popularity in Paris 
and London, and will be as eagerly adopted by 
American ladies. A large invoice, in various 
colors, has just been received by Danter D. 
Youmans, 717 Broadway, who will be happy to 
show them to the readers of the Bazar and the 
trade in general. In lightness and elegance 
they are unsurpassed by any thing of the kind in 
market,—{ Com. ] 








Tw readers of the Bazar will find at Brooxs’ Boot 
and Shoe Emporium, 575 Broadway, opposite the Me- 
tropolitan Hotel, the largest assortment in the city of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Boys’, and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes. Quilted and embroidered slippers a specialty. 
—(Com.] 





Home Acatx.—Onr citizens will be pleased to know 
that Dr. B. C. Perry, the skillfal and well-known Der- 
matologist, has closed his Boston office, and can now 
be consulted at his New York office, No. 49 Bond St., 
for diseased scalps, loss of hair, premature grayness, 
unnatural reduess of the nose, pimples, black worms, 
moth patches, freckles, moles, wens, and all cutane- 
ous eruptions. No charge for consultations. Send 
for an interrogatory circular.—[Com.]} 





Movtirepes or Propie gequize AN ALTERATIVE to 
restore the healthy action of their systems and correct 
the derangements that creep into it. Sarsaparillas 
were used and valued until several impositions were 

almed off upon the public under thia name. ArEn’s 

ARSAPARILLA is no imposition.—[Cem.} 





Coryine hel nn en f the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copa Whee! patterns may be transferred | 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. Th's 
Wheel is equally neeful for cutting patterns of all sorts 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


an Ma ma BE MEST camara eames te 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 
GENTS’ FURS, 
Fur Robes and Skins. 


THEY ALSO OFFER 
A VERY ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


or 


NOVELTIES 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &e,, &e. 


POPULAR PRICES. ° 
L&S& P. ZACHARIE, 
® Successors : 


to J. 
651 BROADWAY, 
Are now an entirely fresh assortment of 
MILLINER 

















of our own importation. Also, the celebrated 
Tyrolese Hat, for — in all colors, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


y ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 

ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented, Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 








TING MACHINE CO, Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo, 








A T. STEWART & CO. 


have for sale 











LADIES' TROUSSEAUX 
at $210 00. 
viz, : 

1 Deia'ne Robe de Chambre...........-...+++++ $14 00 
2 Flannel Skirts..... Beads ous oe ca @ $6 50.... 13 00 
8 Dressing Sacques................ -@ 350.... 1050 

8 Tucked-Yoke Cambric Night Dresses, Em- 
a rr es eee: @ 950.... 850 
3 T’k'd-Yoke Cambric Night Dresses@ 650.... 19 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses, Trimmed..@ 450.... 13 50 
a “ ere cy @ 87.... 11% 
6 Linen Chemises......... @ 450.... 2700 
6 Muslin ee TN evey oe «+.-@ 22.... 1350 
6 Pairs Linen Drawers ...........-+. @ 850..., 2100 
6 “ Muslin *“* @ 175.... 1050 
8 Coract Covers.............s008 @ 375.... 11% 
3 Tucked Skirte @ 32%.... 97 
3 Plain ” @ 2%.... 675 
$210 00 


The above are manufactured in the very best style, 
and of fine materials. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
+g have for sale 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES 








at $90 00. 
viz. : 

TE WRODG, os set tethc onc tlten ecu sccuness+ xiunbantne $9 00 
1 Merino Shawl, Embroidered .............-.-.. 500 
1 Valenciennes Lace Cap..............+seeeeees 500 
D Day DMI, wc cces shee boccccns ess @ $5 00....10 00 
6 Cambri BEpe ......ctesccseescsees @ 300....1800 
6 Night Dresses. ............csesceees @ 225....13 50 
6 Linen Lawn Shirts................+ @ 155....907 
PP oe a eee ore @ 2%. 550 
2 Flannel Bands.............s-es0ss+ @ %.... 180 
6 Pairs Knit Socks.............-..+.- @ 450 
| 1 Basket, completely furnished ........... cbeees 900 
$90 00 


The above are manufactured in the very best style, 
and of fine materials. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 


jA McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S OUTFITTING 









DEPARTMENT. 
Price-List or UNperGarMEnts ror Lapres: 

Muslin Chemises, Corded Bands ...............- $2 50 
“ “ Embroidered Bands. .$3 50 to $5 00 
Linen be Corded Bands. ............... $5 00 
« * Embroidered Bands. .$6 50 to $8 00 
Muslin Drawers, Tucked. ..............ccccccace $2 00 
ws + Embroidered.......... $3 00 to $4 50 
Linen * OG bbe icathsdFoccesicoun $4 00 
4 * Embroidered. $5 00 to $7 00 
ORD CRUE CIES 6 50 ha boos kosbisonecesce cncailh $2 50 
Tucked “ » Se «$3 50 
Muslin Night Dresses... ................sceedees $4 00 
“ * “Embroidered... ...$6 50 to $7 50 
Cambric ‘“‘ Me OE PE a oe $6 00 
“ bse “« Embroidered... ...$8 00 to $9 00 
| nin Sa $5 00 

= = My, BDO... cdtns eS Keke States $6 
bad “ 1m broidered, . 38 00 to $15 00 


Corset Covers............ses-es. Sreectes $3 50 to 


Price-List for Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Cloaks, Walking Suits, and Dresses, with sam- 

les of materials, description of styles, and directions 
for measurement, will be sent upon application. 





N the ‘‘ Boys’ Department” we boast of hay- 
ing the best-fitting Clothing in the city. Our Cut- 
ter stands in the first rank, unrivaled as a getter-u 
of Boys’ Patterns. The assortment for echool an 
dress purposes is very extensive, the workmanship 
the best known, the fabrics selected with great regard 
to durability and fast colors. The prices named are 
sure to satisfy the strictest economist at the head of 
the family circle. Children 4 to 9 years old—Blouse 
Jacket (confined at waist with belt and buckle), 
Kuickerbocker Pants; Zouave Jacket. and Pants; 
French Jacket, with Vest, and Knickerbocker Pants. 
This will be one of the leading suits—the little boys 
are wonderfully pleased with the “‘ Vest" idea. It is 
very comfortable for winter wear. Our Children's 
ond Boys’ Garments are a perfect success. Once tried 
on, parents are sure to purchase. Particular attention 
is called to this rtment, §@7~ Make a note of the 
place, BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, Northeast cor- 
ner of Canal Street and Broadway, New York. 


HE LATEST PARIS STYLES 


in 
RIBBONS anp DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SASHES, SCARFS, axp BOWS. 
Also, a fully assorted stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
at MILLER & GRANT'S, 
879 Broadway, between 18th and 19th Sts. 





At JACKSON'S, 





No. 551 Broadway. 
BLACK ALPACAS, 
All the most popular Brands, including the Buffalo, 
at much less than regular rates, 
N.B.—One lot at 45 cents, worth 75 cents per yard ; 
One lot of LUSTRE CORDS, 65 cents, worth $1; one 
lot fine EMPRESS CLOTH, 85 cents, worth $1 10. 





over one hundred different 
now first introduced in this market. 
Materials and Furniture Coverings of Broc- 


Curtain 
Terry, Da &c. Curtains and Lam- 
breqsine fade to cin lea of Tassels, 
G@ ges, 
Shades 


‘imps, Frin, and Trimmings. Window 
2 efall binds on hand or made to anhet, Whole- 
sale or Retail. G. L. &I KELTY & CO. 


No, 447 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Sts. 
N.B.—FURNITURE STORE at No. 661 Broadway. 


aH ARDWARE, 

ENGLISH COAL VASES, 

PARDONIAS, PLATE-WARMERS, 
COPPER, BRASS, GALVANIZED, anv JAPANNED 
COAL SCUTTLES. 

COAL SCOOPS, FINE STEEL FIRE SETS 
AND STANDS. ; 
NEWMAN & CAPRON, 

1172 and 1180 Broadway. 


A DAY.—23 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








$2 
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HARPER'S PERIODICILS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





Haxrver’s Werxty is an illustrated record of, and 
commentary upon the events of the times. It will 
treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and 
Scientific, which is of current interest. In November 

1 be commenced the new story “MAN AND 
WIFE,” ) Ad Coutts, the Tuanor of “The 
Woman in ite,” ** No Name,” “ Armadale,” and “ The 
Moonstone.” Subscribers will be furnished with the 
Weruty from the commencement of the story to the 
close of 1870 for $4 00, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
Per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post, 





Harrre’s Bazar is a Journal for the Home. 4t is 
especially d d to all subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and Social Life. It furnishes the latest Fash- 
ions in Dress and Ornament; describes in-door and 
out-door Amusements; contains Stories, Essays, and 
Poems—every thing, in brief, calculated to make an 
American Home attractive. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


SS _ AMIE, 
wast ye” 


The Number for November completes the Thirty- 
ninth Volume of Harrzr’s Magazine. While no change 
is a in the general character of the Maga- 
zine, the Conductors will not fail to avail themselves 
of any suggestions which may add to its present in- 
terest or permanent value. Special and increased at- 
tention will be given to the departments of Popular 
Science and Industrial Arts. Papers ou these subjects 
will be profusely illustrated. It is proposed that the 
various Editorial Departments shall give a complete 
resumé of the times. The Hasy Chair will comment 
upon topics relating to social life and manners. The 
Book Table will criticise the important books of the 
- The Monthly Record will note all important po- 
litical events. @ Drawer will present the facetie 
and anecdotes of the time. 

Harper's Macaztne contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Tus the ample space 
at the disposal of the Conductors will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and poe x geese for the fature a continuance of the 
oe which has been accorded to their enterprises in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harrvrnr’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harver's Weexcy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Week y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

“Phe Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrne, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


tage. . 

pephe Volumes of the Macazrmve commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When uo time is specified, it will be 
understi that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexty, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 

In ordering the Macaztve, the Weruty, or the 
Bazag, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten, en the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


gar” New Subscribers to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars, 


Texus ror Apvertistne ix Harrer’s Perroproacs. 


8 — Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
juarter $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 


rtion. 
Weekly.—Insid 150 Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per te Tonka % 
Bazar.—$i 0 Line; Cuts and 5 
ont a mm adel 7 Cu Display 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Be BELLS!! BELLS!!!—For 
CHUR' ACADEMY, FACTORY, F. &e. 
Every farmer wants a Bell at from $5 to $12. 


e@ 
Bells within the reach of the poorest Church or Schoo! 
District. W. L. & J. H. MERRIN, 








Fredericktown, Ohio. 


— 
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JOHNSON, BURNS, & Co. 


have just received per the late steamers, 
The LATEST NOVELTIES in 
SASH RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND PLUMES, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VEILS, 
BOQUETS FOR VASES. 
‘The NEWEST DESIGNS in 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 


‘The Latest Shapes and Styles in 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
in 


FRENCH FELT, STRAW, SILK, VELVET, AND 
; PLUSH. 


Also, a Beautiful Stock of the Latest Styles in 
WORSTED GOODS, viz. : 
OPERA CLOAKS AND HOODS, 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, JACKETS, &c., 
of our own Importation and Manufacture, and 
Warrantep Hanp- Knit. 

Also, 
BERLIN WOOLS, PATTERNS, EMBROIDERIES 
ON CANVAS, &c, 
A Magnificent Stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
REAL and IMITATION TRIMMING LACES, &c. 
A Beantiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
In our most Select Styles. 
We are selling the above at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SILKS, VELVETS, CRAPES, &c., 
CUT ON BIAS. 
MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUTS at PIECE PRICES. 





COR. of UNIVERSITY PLACE and 14TH ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Gentlemen's and Youths’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
REAL LACES, PARIS EMBROIDERIES, &c., &c. 
An Invoice of Novelties in the above goods was 
opened on Monday, Nov. 1. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 


SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


are now offering 
Their Entire Fall Importation of 
SILKS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 





*“*(~ACHEMIRE D'AMERIQUE.” 
(American Silk.) 

We would announce that, having made arrange- 
ments with the manufacturers for the exclusive retail 
sale of the ™ Cachemire d’Amerique,” it will at once 
be placed upon our counters at $4 per yard. 

This silk, although but recently placed upon the 
market (and then at a higher price), has already be- 
come popular through its real excellence. 

We unhesitatingly + d it, and respectfully 





request an examination of it by our patrons and the | 


public generally. 
As other qualities issue from the factory they will 
immediately be found in our stock. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Grand Street, 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Flecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Hosiery, 
“ia ana Castor Gloves. 








For Misses. 
Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fileecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 ‘Broadway. 


KET REVOLVERS. 
WEST'S SIX-SHOOTER. 
A neat, durable weapon; four-inch barrel. Price 
$150, postpaid. Address 8.G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 


HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE, a Great 
Sensation, sent for 10 cents. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. Box 1888, 











Just Published. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 
HITCHCOCK'S NEW 


MONTHLY MAGATINE. 


CONTENTS: 
CaBLorra PATTT.......0000+5 Portrait and Biography. 
Canaport ALLAN “ - 
Srory or ZoroasTer 
pe ee 8 OR a ee 
Bea mama WORK. -. ian + oda e 4 chae caasscess 
Porviar Music at Porputar Puwrs........ spe 





Editorial. 





MUsIc. 
Dear Hearra any Home 
My Dearest One, ron Tuer... 
Maren's PRAYER.........-..-+++- 






“You Geri" “You Bari”............ C. M. Currier. 





Read what Moore's Rural New-Yorker says: 
** Hrroncoox'’s New Monruty Macaztnxe.—If the ex- 

cellent taste which characterizes this first issue of a 

mausical periodical is but a prelude of what is to 
come, then its 
Handso fed, beautifully printed, and well 
edited, these sixteen pages of literature especially in- 
teresting to lovers of music—such as biographies of 
Macreran and Lronatpo Da Vinor—and vocal and 
instrumental music, are very attractive and valuable.” 
This Magazine is sold by booksellers and newsdealers 

generally, aud mailed to subscribers 
| at $3 per Year. 
| Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

24 Beekman Street, New York, 





The Companion 1s an eight-page weekly 
paper— practical in its character, wide- 
awake. and entertertaining. 

It gives a great variety of reading, interest- 
ing alike to young and old—and has 
for contributors such writers as 
Rev. Edward E, Hale, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Mrs, Louise Ohandler Moulton, “ Sophie May,” 

Miss E. Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, 
vogether with many other well known and popular authors. 
| Subscription Price $1.50. Send for a specimen copy to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
| Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
| 151 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
} ‘ rs 








‘KNOWS NO PARTY. 
BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL, REAP IT. 
N&* YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 

37 Panx Row, New Yor«. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent 5 

y's * Ballad Si * the new Half-Dime Series 

of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—.644 Broadway, N. Y. 


URNITURE.—New designs and new styles; 
low prices for first-class warranted goods. Origi- 
nal drawings furnished, with estimates for finishing 
dwellings with hard wood and furniture adapted to 
the style of house and rooms. Only seasoned and 
steam-dried lumber used; none other will stand fur- 
nace heat. @. L. & J. B. KELTY & OO., 
661 Broadway, near Amity St. 
N. B.—Curtain and Furniture-Covering Store at No. 
447 Broadway. 


$200 TO $300 PER MONTH made by 
any man in any town facturing 
and ps a 











Rubber Moulding and Weather Siri 


Doors Windows. ions and Price-List 
Materials furnished. Rea Bravsteset, Boston, Mass. 


“ne as cial ...-By Andrew Ramsay. | 


blisher may rest assured of success. . 
mel illustrat 











We are now prepared to fill orders for our new low- 
priced double-reed Organ, “* No. 56.” 

The case is solid walnut, paneled, molded, and 
carved brackets; is finished with two carpeted pedal 
boards, and Knee Swell, and is more beautiful in de- 
sign and finish than any now made in the world for 
the price, and we guarantee that the qualities and pow- 
er of tone will be superior to any we have seen of oth- 
er makers. The instrument has two full Five-Octave 
sets of reeds, and contains six stops, viz.: 

PRINCIPAL BASS, 

DIAPASON BASS, 
TREMOLO or VOX HUMANA, 
PRINCIPAL TREBLE, 
DIAPASON TREBLE, 
DIVIDED SWELL. 


same as in our higher-priced instruments. The price 
is fixed at the very moderate sum of $125, and there 
can be no deviation from these figures. 

Orders will be recorded in regular succession, and 
filled each in its turn, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
8. T. GORDON, Agent, New York. 
JAMES BELLAK, Agent, Philadelphia. 


Also the principal Music Dealers in each City and 
Town in the United States and British Provinces. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. . 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold 
Medal of Honor at the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867 ; the Grand Testimonial Medal of the Par- 
is Societe des Beaux Arts, in the same year; the 
Grand Honorary Gold Medal of Merit, with the Crown 
and Ribbon, from the King of Sweden and Norway, 
and the Academical Honors and Membership from the 
Royal Academies of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and 
Stockholm. And also of the First Prize Medal at the In- 
, ternational Exhibition in London, 1862, together with 
thirty-five first-class Premiums in the United States. 


—s 





Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


\ ATERS'’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS. 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agrafe Bridge. 
Metoprons anp Casinet O8G@ans. 

The best manufactured. Warranted for Six Years. 

Pianos, Me.opzons, axp Oncans. — Prices greatly 
reduced for Cash. New 7-octave Pianos, $275 and up- 
ward. New Cabinet Organs $45 and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand instruments, $40 and upward. Monthly in- 
stallments received. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 

HORACE WATERS. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
Esrasiisuzp 1850. 

Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 
BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
dences. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

50 000 worth of FURNITURE COVER- 

9 INGS, purchased at recent auctions, 
for sale at wholesale or retail, for less than gold cost. 
@.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 
Broadway, near Grand St. 











Only Half Required. 


al Al £ OT Alt a 4 ‘4 LEK ? 
E. V. CHERRY & CO. manufacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKIEYE $20 SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both side 

and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHIN 

sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 

are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 

to prosecution and imprisonment, Ovrrir Freer. 
Address W. A. HEN 


IN & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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box of 120 
Physicians havin; 
sults by the use of 
For fall 
cates, &c., 


$l 25 


J& 








SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF 
COD-LIVER EXTRACT. 


Curzs COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


NOT OBJECTIONABLE to the MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 


PRICES.—Box of 60 Dragées, equal to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents; 
Dragées, ; box of 240 Dragées, $2 00. ‘ 

cases where cod-liver oil is indicated, will obtain better re- 
e Dragées than with cod-liver oil. 
articulars, containi 
¢., send for pamphlet to WARD, SOUTHERLAN 
Agents, 180 William Street, New York. 


medical societies’ re 
, & CO., Wholesale 





rts, physicians certifi- | 


} 
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FALL FASHIONS!! 


MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STOREKEEPERS 
will find it to their interest to examine our stock of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 
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| WE BUY AND SELL FOR CASH! 


SPECIALTIES—BONNET AND SASH 


Our Patent Graduated Swell is farnished in this, the | 











CUT LENGTHS AT PIECE PRICES, 
AND SELL CHEAP! 

RIBBONS 

FEATHERS, FLOWERS, VELVETS, SATINS, 

SILKS, LACES, TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, 

STRAW, FELT, AND VELVET BONNETS AND 

HATS, &c., &c. 

JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, & 3113¢ Grand St., 66, 68, & 70 Allen St., 
Corner Store, Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 





AN TED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female. 
to introduce the GENUINE 

a ‘i IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
vAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years, We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pitrasvren, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Lous, Mo. 

_ CAUTION,—Do not be imposed npon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise, Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


Shears and ‘Scissors. 





pormnjzousnuTyy 





HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman St., N. Y. 


New and elegant in design, of superior material 
and workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades 
are secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 


can not possibly work loose. Every pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt of 

For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size) 
Family Shears (larger handles) 








Pay ee AN’S Tel ») 
CEQAP e SAPOLIO 
NG 2/1-WASHINGTON S$" NX 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 

GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 

HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN 


622 BROADWAY. 








The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISIED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 





a Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 
A 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 6 vols., 
12mo0, Morocco Cloth, 7 cents per volume. The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75. 
ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
— OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 


ROMOLA. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
Gonal Chapters and 160 Illustrations. Svyo, Cloth, 
$3 75. 

3. 

WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epwunp Yares, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
“Black Sheep,” &c. Syo, Paper, 50 cents. 


4. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Jomn S.C. Asnorr, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 
Uniform with 

ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per volume. 

Cyrvs tne Great, Dagivs tar Great, Xerxes, Ar- 
EXANDER THE Great, Romvutvs, Hannreat, Prer- 
Hus, JuLios Casar, CLEOPATRA, NERO, ALFRED THE 
Great, WILLIAM THE Conqueror, Ricuarp L, Rios- 
arp IL., Ricnarp IIL, Mary Queen or Scors, Queen 
Exizasetn, Caaries 1, Caantes IL, Joserurne, 
Maria Antornerrs, Mapame Rovanp, Heney IV., 
Perez tHe Gerat, Genonts Kuan, Krne Pauttir, 
Hernanno Corrzez, Marcaret or Ansou, JOsErH. 
BonaPartE, 

5. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” “Carlyon’s Year,” “Found Dead,” &c. Svo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


6. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of “The Pictorial Pield-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 


from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large S8vo. Price, in 
Moth, $7 00: Sheep, 8 5: Fnil oan, $9 00; Half 


Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 
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PACETIZ. 


A wit, being told that an 
old acquaintance was mar- 
ried, exclaimed, “I am 
giad to hear of it.” But, 
reflecting & moment, he 
added, in a tone of com- 
passion and forgiveness, 
“And yet I don't know 
why I should be; he never 
did me any barm.” 

etiaaninien 

HISTORICAL ITEMS. 

Pour encourager les en- 
fants. At the age of thirty- 
two Socrates commenced 
learning the fiddle. 

Alexander was called 
“the Great” long after he 
was six feet high. The ti- 
tle was not hereditary. 

The ancients always took 
biscults with their tea ; but 
no jam. The moral of this 
is evident, . 

Piato invented the laws 
of gravity. Itis said that 
be was never seen to smile 
afterward. 

Harpagon was an excel- 
lent musician, as his pame 
implies. 

Demosthenes put peb- 
bles in his mouth when he 
wanted to make a speech. 
An excellent device. 

The letters on the Roman 
banners were R.S. V. P. 
They were a polite nation. 

The present style of 
hat was unknown to the 
Greeks; bat they covered 
their temples with friezes. 

Victor Hugo was the 
founder of the sect called 
the Huygo-nots. Ifyouthink 
he warn't, Hu-go and hask 
him. 

It was late in life that 
Cato was taught dancing, 
but he never forgot it. 

Simonides was the first 
practicer of simony. It 
was never discovered until 
after his death that his liv- 
ing was of any particular 
value. 

Parma was an obscure 


town in vg! until the invention of the celebrated | 
a 


candles and 


and Ma, 
be - 





wearing another woman’s hair on your 
head,” said Smith to his wife. 

“My dear Joe, Il am equally aston- 
ished that yon persist in wearing an- 
other sheep's wool on your back. 
There now !" 


cnicciiliipiningit 

“Mr. Jones, you said you were con- 
nected with the fine arts; do you 
mean that you are a sculptor?” 

“No, Sir, [don't sculp myself, but I 
furnish the stone to the man that does.” 
—_—»-—_ 

Come in ont of the wet, as the shark 
said when he swallowed a boy. 
jitattenestiiprrmaatatt 
“Tur Woman Quustion” — What 
shall I get for an autumn bonnet? 
“Tas Man Question"— Where shall 
I get money enough to pay for it? 
LS caietellpihnaaind 


It is eneeny believed that Cowper 

was a Freemason, as he wished to erect 

“a lodge in some vast wilderness.” 
—_——»———_ 


Johnny is just beginning to learn 
ography. e@ says that the Poles 
ve a, at one end of the globe and 
partly at the other. He knows it is 
80, because it is marked on the map. 
obedient 


An old lady was complaining to her 
tor of the misconduct of her son. 
© clergyman tried to console her, 

but she would not be comforted, for, 


ehe said, “I and his a father have laid awake m 
im; but it hasn’t done any g: 
—and we knew all the time it wouldn't.” 


a night praying for 


biack-legs, and they are 
sure to be fleeced at last. 





“Tf there is any body un- 
der the canister of heaven 
that I hold in utter ex- 
cresence,” said Mrs. Part- 
ington, “it is the slander- 
er, going about like a 
boy - constrictor, circula- 
ting his calomel upon hon- 
est folks.” : 

———-—— 

What kind of fare is best 

to live upon ?—Wel-fare. 
a 

Exriopep— The mytho- 
logical idea that Io died of 
love for Jnpiver; modern 
science has discovered Iv- 


Why are elections like 
tents?—Because the can- 
vass ends at the polls. 

a 

An inveterate bachelor, 
who was asked by a ro- 
mantic young lady “why 
be did not secure some 
fond one's company in his 
voyage on the ocean of 


The of knew himself 
but too wel 





A Scotch clergyman, in 
a drought, one Sunday of- 
fered prayer for rain. And, 
sure enough, it came just 
as the -ervices closed. One 
old lady, who had no um- 
brella with her, commenced 
to gather the skirts of her 
gown over her head before 
quitting the church vesti- 
bule, at the same time re- 
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At what age of life may a man be said to belong to 


mps. It used to be called the parent | the vegetable kingdom ?—When experience has made | poor. 
town of all the others, because it united in itself Par 


Pe ans eee ere 
What quadrupeds are admitted to balls, operas, and 
“My dear Polly, I am surprised at your taste in | dinner-parties?—White kids. 





What part of a ship is good for youngsters ?—The 





One stormy Sabbath a pastor, 
hearers, took for his text, “*W 
eight, souis, were saved by water." 




















“* to a neighbor: 
too bad of the doctor? He 


might hae lotten us hame it was only what poor little Penhecker ought to have done, to try and 
rst. ‘ surrounded by one’s Little Darlings. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[November 20, 1869, 
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PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 


Painter. ‘“ Wouldn’t care to be a Painter, eh?” 


Mopet. “ Dear, no, Sir! Rather be a Doctor—their Work ain't so criticised, and it don’t much matter whether it’s Kill or Cure.” 








The Side Pictures represent the back view of Two Ladies in the boxes at a certain Theatre. 
behind them, and nearly died a-laughing. 
can’t understand,” said the Old Gentle: 


SS 
ws 


Tue Best Exeroist or Memony—Remember the 


An honest Fenian, upon reading his physician's bill, 
replied that he had no objection to pay for his medi- 
| cine, but his visits he would return. 





The Centre is the back view of an Old 
“However Women can get themselves up in that Unnatural Style, I 


If love is blind, how can there be any love at first | 
sight ? 
Re 


i only eight An Arkansas editor appealed to the “‘dissipels of 
herein w, that is, | siense” in his town to celebrate the “ fourthcoming 
Humbolt cemetery.” 


A porter in a wholesale 
house was called not lon; 
since to attend the funera 


he took his seat among 
the chief mourners at the 
house; and after a few 
minutes of melancholy 
musing, turned to a gen- 
tleman by his side and 


said: 

“Mr. Smith, do you know 
what my brother Charles 
would do this very minute 
he could come back to 
life?” 

*“T am sure I can not 
tell,” was the reply. 

“He'd ask every map 
there is here down to 
drink,” said the ee 
“just such a heart he hi d 
in him.” 


——_~————— 

An inveterate old bach- 
elor says ships are called 
** she” because they always 
keep aman on the look-out. 

————_>>—- -— 

An agent was sent to 
collect funds for a college. 
On reporting after he came 
back an excess of expeuses 
over subscriptions, he add- 
ed: “But, gentlemen, I 
have found great encour- 
agement to pray.” 

snkeliiiiiliiaidiaeae 

Amarriage broker adver- 


~ 
~ 
~~ tises: ‘* Allconples availin 
ISS themselves of the agency 


of this office will have hap- 
iness guaranteed to them 
or one year.” 
<teasialiinnae 
Tutncs a Lapy NEVER 
Conrrssrs.—That she laces 
tight; that her shoes are 
too small for her; that she 
is ever tied at a ball; that 
she paints; that ehe is as 
old as she looks; that she 
has been more than five 
minutes in dressing; that 
she has kept you waiting ; 


that she blushed when a certain person's name was 
mentioned; that she ever says a thing she does not 
mean ; that she can't keep a secret; that she is ever 
in the wrong; that she don't argue; that she is ugly 5 
that she has a bad memory; that she intended to 
give offense; that she has ever been in love; that she 

ever ‘“‘jews” a shop-keeper; that she 


is hurd to please; that she is vain; 
that she has ever flirted; that she is 
too old to marry. 


—_—_—~—_—— 
When is iron the most fronical ?— 
When it’s a railing. 


—— 

Be temperate in diet: our first pa- 
rents ate themselves out of house and 
home. 

Dertnition or Prive sy a Forr- 
Year-O.p—Walking with a cane when 
you ain’t lame. 

—_—_—»————_ 
SMART. 

Who is the shortest man mentioned 

in the Bible ?~Knee-high-miah.—Bed- 


) a er 
How about Bill dad, the Shubite 
(shoe-height) ?—Owyhee Wave. 

Why, man, Toi (toe-high) knocks 
the socks from your Shubite, and cer- 
tainly Loammi (low am I) stood the 
shortest of all.—Jdaho World. 

pa Pe aS 


Fasutonasie Younc Lany (detach- 


* ing her hair before retiring). ‘What 


dreams may come when we have shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil!” 
—_——>— — 


A Hienway—The Milky Way. 
se igiscaniatiion 


t was at Admiral Walsingham’s 


I 
table that Dr. Johnson made that excellent reply to 
the pert coxcomb who absolutely baited him during 


“ Pray, now,” said he to the Doctor, 


“what would you give, old gentleman, to be as young 
and sprightly as I am?" 
“Why, Sir, I think,” replied Jobnson, “I would 


almost consent to be as 
foolish.” 

















——— 


Wat Sreeer Fasnrons 
—Stocks low and choler 
high. 

a 

The teacher of a nation- 
al school at Whittlesey, 
England, recently asked a 
boy, “ Which is the highest 
— of the Church ?” 
After looking LS and 
looking down, north, east, 
south, and west, the boy 
innocently replied, 

“The weather-cock.” 

—_— 

If a young lady bids you 
take heart, does she mean 
that you can take hers? 

comenapeulgeiniates 

A Deuioate Panor. to 
ne Forwagprn sy Rat— 
A young lady wrapped up 
in herself. 

re 

A Harmurss Deatu— 

Drowning in tears. 
9. SSO 

Sza Pests—Tempests. 

eilemenaeealpiniinipente 

Honest Instruments—- 
Upright Pianos. 


Menpep Wars—Repair- 
ed Streets. 
ctonncialanatignten 
To pr Sren ror Notntne 
—The play of the features, 





Have any of our readers 
ever heard a negro grace? 
Here is one I took down 
from the lips of two chil- 
dren the other day: 


Hope me mny lib, far yam smo’ 
to-morrow, 





“THE SINGLE MARRIED, AND THE MARRIED HAPPY.”~—Fine Otp Sentiment. 


ore his Bachelor Friend Wildbird to come home, and see how jolly it was to be 
ly he ought to have given Mrs. P. proper Noti 


Which, being interpreted, 
means, Thank you, m 

father, for all I have swal- 
lowed ; hope I may live to 
eat some more to-morrow." 














